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PREFACE 



As the demand for labor increased and the supply decreased (a^ happened most dramatically 
during wartime) more women entered the labor force: first, single and widovved women, then 
married women, and finally young women with preschool children, 

All have responded to demand, work opportunities, the availability of attractive jobs and 
wages and, above all, their own financial needs. In entering the work force, they overcame most 
of the historic barriers that presumably blocked their way — attitudes, culture, stereotypes, 
bias, training, education, family obligations. The barriers fell inevitably as demand grew. 
Women found that they could do men's work, that their children, at least at certain ages, usually 
got on well without them, that they (and their husbands) wanted and needed the income, and 
that working was a respectable activity for women. Necessity and opportunity (demand) 
initiated cultural invention and detemiined the quantity, or the supply, of women workers. 

Still, the majority of women remain outside the work force, either because demand for their 
labor is insufficient or because the remaining supply barriers diminish their desire or ability to 
work. 

The supply of women workers is also extremely responsive to changes In demand within 
specific occupations and industries, Thus, qualified women candidates have been found (often 
with the aid of outreach and some training) for openings in the most traditionally male 
occupations — skilled trades, engineering, police, military, various technical jobs, 
management. When the demand barriers to these occupations are removed by law or labor 
shortages, the flow of qualified women into them has proceeded with amazing speed. 

This is not to say that the characteristics of women workers do not infiuence the amount and 
kind of women*s labor force participation. Demand itself can be influenced significantly by the 
attitudes^ consciousness, and organized efforts of women, as witnessed in the recent past. 
Certainly these supply factors have had an impact on the distribution of demand and the 
employment of women in nontraditlonai jobs. They have had little impact on the level of 
aggregate demand, however, since women have done rather little, through political efforts, to 
increase demand and employment rates. 

The Employment and Training Administration's Office of Research and Development 
(ORD), of the U,S. Department of Labor, has undoubtedly supported more research on 
women and work (including the present study) than any other single sponsoring agency, public 
or private. This does not suggest that coverage has been exhaustive, only that it has been more 
ample than what can be found elsewhere. 

In addressing the employment problems of the disadvantaged, the ORD has also sponsored 
numerous development projects that affect women workers. The original mandate of title 1 of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (later replaced by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) required that a program of experimental, developmental, 
demonstration, and pilot projects be set up for the "purpose of improving techniques and 
demonstrating the effectiveness of specialized methods in meeting the manpower, employment, 
and training problems of worker groups such as the long-term unemployed, disadvantaged 
youth, displaced older workers, the handicapped, members of minority groups, and other 
similar groups." Women, while not specifically listed, have clearly been covered among *'other 
similar groups" in the application of the mandate. 

This volume reviews what has been learned about women and work, mainly but not 
exclusively, from research and development (R&D) projects sponsored by the Employment 
and Training Administration (formerly the Manpower Administration) of the U.S. 
Department of Labor,' and explores some directions that future policy on women might follow. 



•The imports on the prsjseu, whjeh are Idcniificd in rdDtnotss, are 
diitinguiihcd frem sthiri dt€d by the deii|iuiiDn ETA^ORD, and may be 
inipected al ORD. The supply of reports for dUtfibutjsn is fi^fgdingly 
Ufnlltd, and reiden who ^ni ipcciilc rspdrts are rtqueited to order them 
ffo« tht NitlDnsi Technical liifpfmaibn Servjee (NTIS), Operations 



Divisldn. Springfield, Va. 22151, whieh can provide prices. For case of 
ideniin^iioiii (he aecfifsion numhers that ideni ify the reports in NTlS njei 
are aiso liven in the foetnaiei and should be cited in querying NTIH, 
Aeeesiiion numben for a few Feparts wer^ not available at prei§ iimc^ the 
numbcfi may be gbtsined from ORD. 
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Many reviews of the various topics of R&D projects have been conducted, including those on 
labor market analysis, job analysis, the correctional field, and methods of assessing the 
disadvantaged, The present review differs from the others in that it cuts across the R&D topics 
to select all projects bearing on women in the work force, Indeed, its scope includes most 
subjects covered by manpower Inquiries, 

The majority of the research focused on either the persistent earnings gap between men and 
women or one or another aspect of the labor market as it concerns women. Out of this body of 
research have grown tsvo contending schools of thought to explain, and ultimately to improve, 
the inferior position of women workers. These are summari?.ed in the first chapter, as 
background for the analyses of the male-female earnings gap presented in chapter 2, Chapters 3 
and 4 discuss the studies of the labor market, including the National Longitudinal Survey, 
which provides a unique set of data following for 5 years the experience of young women and 
those in the age group 30 to 44, when most have completed their families. 

In chapters 5 to 9, which concern efforts to upgrade the labor market status of women, the 
relevant research and development projects are first reviewed. Then other government activities 
that allect women at work are discussed: (I) Manpower programs, including the Work 
Incentive Program, to which a special chapter is devoted; and (2) the policies and actions of the 
U.S. Employment Service, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, and 
occupational licensing authorities. The choice of these agencies for reyiew is not intended to 
(indeed, cannot) denigrate the importance of the Women's Bureau of the Department of Laboi% 
whose small staff has served since 1919 as the principal women's advocate within the Federal 
Government, although it has not had responsibility for operating programs for the direct 
assistance of women workers. 

The final chapter renectriTijmy of the conclusions and recommendations that emerged from a 
conference convened by the Women's Bureau on research needed to improve the employment 
and employability ol vvumen,- as well as the conclusions and recommendations of other 
students of women's employment problems. Ultimately, the author of this work is fully 
respoiisible for the selection, use, and interpretation of the data presented, as svell as the 
conclusions drawn from the studies reviewed. 



^-Results nf Workshop On Rip^iirvh Needed U> Improve ihe Krnpinynu'ni anil i^rnplovdihiliiv nf Wiimen" (Wiishingiun; V-.S-. Uepijrimt'ni nf Lnhnri 
WoniCn's Bureau, 1976} 
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1. INTRODUCTION: THE DUALIST THEORY 
AND HUMAN RESOUMCES ■ ■ 



The dual labor markel theory raiseH a provocailve mm 
about women and work. In its extreme statement, the theory 
argues that there is a castelike division between sectors oC the 
labor markets The primary sector (or high caste). offers the 
good jobs: high wages, good working conditions, job security, 
advancement, equity, and due process in administering rules. 
The secondary sector offers the poor jobs: low wages and 
benefits* poor working conditions Job insecurity, few chances 
for advancement, and arbitrary supervision. 

According to the dualists, minorities, and to some extent 
women, are more likely than others to be assigned to occupa- 
tions and Industries in the secondary sector and to be held 
there by an almost impenetrable barrier of discrimination, 

Andrisani, testing the dualist theory with data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of male workers, found that 
. barriers between sectors were clearly present, 2 It is ''at odds 
with the facts to suggest that equivalent levels of human 
capital, motivation, and demand render opportunities 
equaL"^ He also found, however, that the barriers were not 
impenetrable and that many people moved back and forth 
between the primary and the secondary sectors. 

Other analysts stress the job disadvantages of women that 
result from inadequate investments in education, training, 
and other human capital resources, and they propose policies 
aimed at overcoming these disadvantages. 

Dualists tend to view such policies as insuflicient. or even 
futile and wasteful, in the presence of institutional discrimina- 
tion. Increasing the general demand for labor (through full 
empioyment) and improving the employability of women 
(through education and training), while important in their 
view, are not enough to overcome discrimination and job 
disadvantages. 

Some dualists talk about a ''human capital overkill/' and 
insist that educational credentials are overemphasized and 
unrelated to Job requirements or productivity. Instead they 
may stress such policies as strung and enforced anti- 
discrimination laws, the restructuring of jobs to offer more 
opportunities to women, the redaction of irrelevant credcn- 



'Sef Pctcf B. Docflnger and Miehiiel J. Piijre. Inivrnul liihor Sfurkvi^ ami Mfininfuvr ■}?Fi7/i wi 
ILfxInftoii, Mass.: D. C, Heath and Co.. I97i). ETA^OKD— NTIS. PlJ mim. Sec ahn (iurth L, 
MangURli "ManpQwaf RBcareh and MiiripDwer PoMev," Benjamin Aaron et ul-.tii., in A HryU'»' a! 
InduMfial f^tatiom Rejfegrch {S\R&\%Qti, Wlsj IncJusifiiii Rglaiiuns Research Assricjaiion, |97|), i«L 
II. 

jpaui Andrifiani. An &iipiricai Antihsis ufihv Dust tjihor Mafket /7Fpwrr !C«>UimhLh. Ohiu; I ho 
Ohb Statf University Reseafeh Foundaiitin, Ii7jj. ETA-ORP N ) IS, J*H 
JIbld.. p. S6, 



lialism, unionisation of the secondary sector, increased 
minimum wages, negative income taxes or other devices for 
redistributing money and power* 

Many dualists believe that discrimination is so entrenched 
that even high levels of labor demand will not easily dislodge 
iu Under conditions of increased demand, they say, employers 
will simply divert their hiring to the secondary sector (through 
temporary help or subcontracting) or bid up the pay ol 
available primary workerH, rather than draw" secondary 
workers into the primary sector. In this context, mainly prime 
age white men are primary workers, and secondary workers 
are mainly women, minorities of both sexes, the old, the 
young, and the handicapped. 

The main policy question raised in this discussion is. To 
what extent is the labor markei disadvantage of women and 
others the result of shortcomings in their education, training, 
motivation, commitment to work, and work experience, and 
to what extent is that disadvantage attributable to inequities 
and discrimination in the labor market, or to inadequate 
demahd? 

Like most researchers, Andrisani found a rather close 
association between educational attainment and job status. In 
other words, the greater the human resources, the higher the 
job status tends to be. Women of the same educational attain- 
ment as men, however, tend to have a markedly lower job 
status. Education and training, then, have a signillcantly 
lower payoff for women than for men, although the payoff for 
women is nonetheless real and present. Thus, both education 
ami discrimination apparently have important eflects on the 
work women do. 

The dual labor market and the human capital perspectives 
call attention to the extensive job segregation of women and 
the extent to which discrimination, stereotyping, and tradi- 
tional roles confine some women to a .secondary labor market, 
some to the less desirable jobs in the primary market, and 
permit very few to enter the more desirable primary market 
jobs. 

Clearly, the operations of the dual labor market require 
further exploration. Analyses similar to Andrisani's, using 
data on female as well as male workers, would be helpful, as 
would inquiries into the effect of law, political organization, 
unionization, and changes in aggregate demand on job 
segregation. 

The so-called women's occupations derive not from innate 
aptitudes but from stergt-yped roles and from long traditions 
of dominance and subservience which a democratic society is 
necessarily committed to alter. 
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2. THE MALE=FEMALE EARNINGS GAP 



The riddle of the earnings gap has perhaps invited m much 
speculation as the ancient riddle of the Sphinx. Attempts to 
unravel its mysteries have provoked volleys of research 
responses, econometric calculations, and partisan exchanges. 

Size of the Gap 

Simply stated, the earnings gap amounts to this: Fully 
employed women earn only about S6 for every $ 10 earned by 
fully employed men, and the gap has widened somewhat 
recently, even in the midst of feminist activity. In 1955, fully 
employed women earned 64 percent of what men earned, and 
in 1972 they earned only 58 percent, median earnings in 1972 
being $10,202 for men and S5,903 for women. Moreover, in 
that year, only 1 1 percent of fully employed women, but 51 
percent of men earned 510,000 or over (see table I), 

The gap was present even among men and women with the 
same amount of education, although a college degree had a 
high relative payoff for women (see table 2). 



Table I. Earnings of Full-Time, Year-Round 
Workers J by Sex, 1972 



Earnings 


SVomcn 


Mun 


Number with earnings (in thousands) 


16,675 


3HJH4 


Fefeent 


100.0 




Less than S3,000 


9.4 


4.f» 


13,000 to $4,999 


26.2 


fi.6 


S5,000 to $6,999 


29.2 


!2.6 


$7,000 to S9,999 


23.9 


24.9 


$10,000 to $14,999 


9.7 


3L2 


SI5»000 and over 


1.7 


20,0 



iPerioni 14 ^egrs ef age and dVet. 

SoufKt PriparEd by the Women-s Bureau from dais published by the U.S. 
; Depaftnifhi DrCDmmefc^, Bureau of iht Census, CuFreni Pppulatinn Reporis, 
- Btnn No, 90, 1973. 



> In every major occupational group, the story was about the 
same: The earnings of fully employed women lagged signifi- 
cantly behind those of men. Women faretf best, relative to 
men, in professional and technical occupations where they 
earned 67,5 pe rcent o f male earnings. They fared worst in sales 
occupationSi where they earned only 40.3 percent of male 
earnings (see Table 3). 

These tables and most other calculations use annual income 
rather than hourly wage data in computing the gap in male 
and iemaie earnings, The hourly wage is, for some purposes, a 
betterunit of comparison. Because a significant part of annual 

ERLC, 



Table 2. Median Income of Full-Timc, Year-Round 
Workers,^ by Sex and Years of School 
Completed, 1972 



Years of 


Medlar 


1 income 


Women's median 
incume as 


school completed 


Women 


Men 


percent ol men's 


Elementary school: 
Less than H years 


S4,221 


$7,042 




H years 


4JH4 


H.636 


55.4 


High sehool: 
1 to 3 years 


5,253 


9,462 


55J 


4 years 


6,166 


IL073 


55. 7 


College: 








I to 3 years 


7.020 


12,428 


56J 


4 years 


HJ36 


14,879 


5HJ 


5 years or more 


11,036 


16,877 


65.4 



'Persons 25 ygars of ap and over. 

Snurce; PrEparyd by the WnmEn's Uureau frDin daiii puhlishiid by the U.H. 
Depart ment sf Com mtf rets Uureiiu of tlig CensuSs Current Populiiiiim Ruports, 
.Series P=60. No. 90. !973. 



Table 3. Median Wage or Salary Income of FuIUI ime, 
Year-Round Workers,' by Sex and Nonfarm 
Occupational Group, 1972 





Median wage or , 

\ . - VV 0 me n s median 
salary meome 

income as 


Oeeupational group 


Women Men percent ot men's 



Professional and teehnicul 



workers 


SBJ96 


$13,029 


67.5 


Munagers and administrators 








(except farm) 


7,306 


13,741 


^53.2 


Sales worker^; 


4,575 


1IJ56 


40 J 


Clerical workers 


6,039 


9,656 


62.5 


Craftsmen and kindred workers 


5J31 


1 0,429 


55.0 


Operatives (including 








transport) 


5,021 


8,702 


57J 


Service workers (except 








private household) 


4,606 


7,762 


59J 


Private household workers 


2,365 






Nonfarm laborers 


4J55 


7,535 


63. 1 



'Persons 14 years of age lind over. 
?FcWEf than 75,0(W men. 

Sources Prepared by the Wnmcn's Bureau from daia published by the V S. 
t^partnieni of Commerce, BurfflU of the Census, Current Populaiion Reports 
Scries No, 90, 1973. 

income derives from overtime or second job earnings, the 
annual income figure does not tell precisely how equally the 
two sexes are being paid. Some of the gap is* indeed, 
attributable to the longer hours worked by men (and the over- 
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time they earn), rather than to the higher wage paid them. In 
1959, for example, 41.8 percent of employed men, but only 18 
percent of em.ployed women worked over 40 hours per week, ' 
Even among the fully employed, men's overtime earnings were 
higher. The existing data on the gap, voluminous as they are, 
do not always provide the time-rate information desired, 

Nor is the earnings gap shrinking. By 1974, the median 
income for women was S6,957, or 57 percent of the S12J52 
earned by men.^ In the quarter century since 1950, however, 
the number of women in the work force had doubled, while 
the number of men had increased by only one-fourth. Thus, 
employment opportunities have improved for women, but 
their pay has not advanced at as rapid a rate as the pay of men. 



Explaining the Gap 

Beyond the simple data on inequalities lies a maze of 
econometric calculations. Many of these calculatiuns reveal 
conclusively that the earnings gap among fully employed men 
and women can be attributed largely to the segregation and 
concentration of women in low-paying, dead-end oceupa- 
tions and industries. 

To answer this riddle, however, is to ask another: Why are 
employed women concentrated in low-paying occupations 
and industries? To what extent can the segregation be 
attributed to discrimination, and to what extent can it be 
attributed to sex-role stereotypes or to the qualities and 
preferences of women themselves? 

These and other questions are not yet answered conclu- 
sively, but a number of studies have shed light on both the 
questions and the answers. 



Attempts to Measure Sex 
Discrimination 

Oaxaca, using data from the 1967 Survey of Economic 
Opportunity, constructed equations which related individual 
wage rates for men and women to experience, schooling, 
union membership/ class of worker, industry, occupation, 
health limitations, part-time employment, migration, marital 
status, size of urban area, and region — and, for women, the 
number of children in the household.^ To avoid controlling 
"for many of the sources of discrimination against women," 
thereby underestimating its effects, one set of equations did 
not control for occupation, industry, and union member- 
ship/class of worker.^ 

Personal characteristics alone explained less than one- 
fourth of the earnings gap for whites and less than one-tenth of 
that for blacks. The employment-related variables explained 

'Vjcior R, Fuchii "Oifff renews in Haufly Earninp Bftwten Men and Women," Mtinthiy Ijihar 
pjevtew, Msy \97\, pp. !D-14. 

^Slalbtical Ptntraii of iVamtn in the Uniifd Siatfs (Waihington; U.S. Depart int-ni jsf Cnmrncfee, 
Bureau of the Census^ Apri! Wlh). Current Papulation Reparis* Series Na. 5K. p 47, 

JRanald L» Oaxas, Mek-Ftmak iVag^ DiJfwfrntiQh in Urhan l^bar Afarkpis (Pnnetion, N J.: 
Wneeton Univefiity, 1971). ETA-ORD— NTlS. PB 199974. 

^Ronald L. OuMMi Diseriminatlpn iri Wages,^ Orley Ashcnfelter and Albert Rees, edn.. in 
Diseriminaiiori in UiborMarktaifTXfmXQn, NJj Prinetiun Univeraity Press, 1973), p. 131. ^ r 



about one-fifth and two-fifths of the respective earnings gaps.: 
The unexplained difference — over one-half of the total for 
whites and nearly one-half for blacks even when the employ- 
ment measures were included — was attributed to sex 
discrimination. 

His study showed that "unions benefit males relative to 
femaler chiefly because of the . mailer extent of union mem- 
bership among female workers. What may appear as union 
exclusion of female membership is actually occupational 
exclusion. If females can be encouraged and allowed to enter 
the higher paying unionized occupations, then the problem of 
the differential impact of unionism should take care of itself/-* 

Of course, some unions contribute to the exclusion of 
women from higher paying occupations and industries, while 
other unions actively seek to recruit and organize women 
workers. 

In his sample, 28 percent of white men were members of 
unions, compared with only 12 percent of white women. 
Thirty-two percent of black men were union members, 
compared with only 1 1 percent of black women. Concluding, 
Oaxaca said: 

Q*vt study confirms the necessity of antidiierimination laws; however, it 
also indicates that mere passage of such legislation is insufficient to eradicate 
completely sex discrimination within any reasonable time span. 

The Federal Equal Pay Act of 1963 is certainly a welcome ally in the tight 
against discrimination, but its usefulness is limited to reducing only one Ibrm 
of discrimination. Equal pay legiilation is not likely to eliminate wage differ- 
ences completely between men and women in narrowly defined occupations, 
much less to have any large-scale effect on the overall male-female wage ratio. 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is supposed to put an end to sex 
discriminatory hiring practices; however, available statistics show that 
women are far more likely to complain to the authorities if they are paid less 
than men performing the same tasks at the same place of work thanif they arc 
not hired for a particular job in the first place.^ 

Oaxaca also pointed out that there is less sex discrimina- 
tion in government service than in private employment, that 
job opportunities for women are relatively greater in larger 
urban areas, and that women are less likely than men to 
migrate for work. 

Kohen and Roderick^ in examining the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey, data on early career earnings, found that the 
usual estimates of the effect of sex discrimination are con- 
servative. Their findings "strongly indicate that sex dis- 
crimination is more virulent than racial discrimination, 
Specifically, more than nine-tenths of the observed female- 
male wage difference is attributed to sex discrimination, 
whereas less than one-fourth of the black/ white differential is 
attributed to current racial discrimination in labor markets. 

"In addition, we find that sex discrimination is a relatively 
heavier burden for young black women than for young white 
women. Further, our calculations imply that racial dis- 
crimination in the labor market is quantitatively more 
onerous for males than for females."^ Thus, a young black 
woman's sex is a greater handicap than her race. 

"Finally, our results demonstrate that even in the late 1960's 
youthful black workers of both sexes were discriminated 
against more in the South than outside the South," 

Mbld., p. 150 
Mbid.. p. 149. 

'Andrew L Kohen and Ropr D, Roderiek. Tht Sff<em gf Race and Ses Discrimmatitm tin Esrly 
Career Earnings (Calufnbui, Ohb; The Ohio Sllte Uiiiveriliy Rcicafch Foundatign. 1975). p, 32. 
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In another report of their findings,^ Kohen and Roderick 
indicated that both the innounl and the quaHty of Kchooling 
directly and significantly Jtect the hourly earnings ot wonien, 
for both racial groups. I hey also reported lhat young white 
women in atypical occupations receive h iglier wages t han their 
counterparts in typical female occiipationH. 

Efforts to explain the earnings gap have computed the "con- 
tributions" made by an assort meni of characteristics on which 
males and females differ. Five of the six econometric studies 
reviewed by SawhilF put the ''residual gap" (after male- 
female differences in age, education, race, residence, experi- 
ence, unionization, turnover, absenteeism, hours worked, 
etc, were controlled) at about 33 percent. That is, these difter- 
ences accounted for only two-thirds of the pay gap. 

In the sixth study, where the detailed occupations of men 
and women were controlled, a residual gap of only 12 percent 
was found, This suggests that the earnings gap is largely a 
feature of the low-paying, dead-end jobs in which women 
work, 

The large residual gap. Saw hill said, can presumably be 
attributed to discrimination, both individual nnd institu- 
tional. Institutional discrimination would include recruit- 
ment policies and informal networks of hiring and advance- 
ment. More information is needed, she suggested, on dis- 
crimination by individuals: who discriminates, which Individ- , 
uals (personnel people, managers, others): and why they 
discriminate — out of personal prererence, assumptions about 
female turnover rates, or other reasonH, 

Work experience is commonly seen as a significant variable, 
Sawhiirs study of single women showed negligible returns on 
experience to women. 1 hat is. the length of time women had 
worked did not help much to close the earnings gap. Experi- 
ence probably offers some returns to women, she concluded, 
but considerably less than to males with similar charac- 
teristics. Her suggestions for further research included: 

1. More information about work experience, sine - the 
available data from the National Longitudinal Survey, the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
insufficient, 

2. Information about the contribution to wage differences 
of sex differenees in physical strength and the limited geo- 
graphic mobility of married women, 

3, ' Analytic tools to monitor pay levels and employment 
policies at the firm level. 

4. More information about discrimination by individuals. 

5, Study of the social consequences of the gap. (The Survey 
Research Center found, for example, that about half of all 
poor families would have risen from poverty if female heads or 
working wives in families had been paid wages comparable to 
those of males,' 0 

6, Analysis of possible changes in the gap over time. 



•Andrew I. Kohen nnd Roger D. R ode fiek ." Causes of DiffercfiniUs in Karly I.ahnr Vlarket Sijeeesii 
Ameng Young Wemcn." PFfKfedlngs i/f the Sovial Siaiisiwi St'vtiufi, Amprifsn StatiKiirai 
Assoemiien, 19?^ (Midisnn, Wis.; Artiirtean Siafisijea! A^stKiiitrnn, 191}). 

'Isabel V. Sawhi!l. ''The Earning!* Gspl Rescareh Sced^and h^ucs " i'liper prehcnipd :if n Wopkshnp 
oh Research Neodcd tii jmprove thf Employ m?ni and EfTip!<>Nahilii> id Wcfmi?n. gcmvi-ncd h\ Ihc \ l S 
Department of Labor. Women's Burenu, June 1974. 

'SHenry Sanford, 'Pay Difference Befween Men and Women." (ndmiriul md Ijihur Rt'lgtiiim. 
Rfvinv, July 1964. pp. 534-550. 

"^ivf Thousand A rmr'mn Familiis — Pautms iifEvantimic l¥o}^re.%s lAnn Arhjif. SUch .. Swsey 
Reiearch Cenicf, 1974). 



A useful contribution by Blau'Mo research on the earnings 
gap and sex segregation found that earnings differences 
between the sexes wiihin uccupatlom are largely because of 
pay differences among firms rather than wiihin firms. That is, 
a male and female clerk, for example, will earn more nearly 
the same wage if they work in the same firm than if they work 
in different firms (even in the same industry), 

This finding may seem apparent on its lace, but in fact pay 
differences among firms (interfirm) have been largely 
neglected. The Equal Pay law, for instance, prohibits a firm 
from paying different wages to males and females who 
perform the same work, but is not concerned with earnings 
differences among firms, 

Moreover, says Blau, the higher the wages paid by a firm, 
across occupations, the lower the proportion of women 
employed in the firm is likely to be. Again, this finding is con- 
sistent with dual labor market theories. Women tend to be 
cnncentrated in lower wage firms (and industries), so their 
earnings tend to be lower even when they perform the same 
occupation — clerk, bookkeeper, janitor — as their male 
counterparts in higher wage firms, 'Mn each occupational 
category, male workers are primarily sought by and attracted 
to the higher wage establishments, while female workers are, 
for the mosi part, constrained to seek employment in the 
lower paying firms."^^ 

This useful study points out the significance of the firms in 
which women work, as well as their occupations, in explain- 
ing the earnings gap. 



The Role of Occupation and 
Industry 

Female Concentration. Fuchs reported that of the 100 
occupations employing over 100,000 people, only 46 employ 
as many as 35,000 of each sex, "When sex differentials across 
occupations are examined, one of the most striking findings is 
how few occupations employ large numbers of both sexes. 
Most men work in occupations that employ very few women, 
and a significant fraction of women work in occupations that 
employ very few men." 

He was convinced that ii :cupational classifications were 
pushed far enough, nearly all of the earnings gap could be 
explained. "In doing so, however, one merely changes the 
form of the problem. We would then have to explain why 
occupational distributions differ so much/'i^ 

His own explanation was that in my opinion, most of the 40 
percentage points(differences in average hourly earnings) can 
be explained by the different roles assigned to men and 
women. Role differentiation, which begins in the cradle, 
affects the choice of occupation, labor force .attachment, 
location of work, post-school investments, hours of work, and 
other variables that influence earnings. Role differentiation 



''Hraneine U. H!au. Pay biJfttThtisk and Differemfs ih the Pi.unhuthm of En\pkyympnt of Mai f 
ufM! Femaie (yjltv Wnrkeh {Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universiiy. 1975). IH A-ORD. 
'Mbid., p. 167. 

'* Victor R. Fuchi. "Differcrices in Hourly Earnlnp Between Men and Wnmcn." Sftmthly Ishor 
Mwview, May 1971. pp. I0'j4. 
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can, of course, rusuli from discrlininalion, Wc \vd\v run fouiul, 
in IhiH preliminary study, uvidcnce that employer diHcriiiiinu- 
tion is a major direct inriugnue upon inalc-leinalu dirrcrcnliaU 
in average hourly earnings, DiHcriminatiun by consumers may 
be more signil'lcani." 

Waldmun and McEaddy reported ttiat, *'in January 1973 
most induijtries paying average weekly earnings of lesH than 
$100 were female-Intensive."'^ The average piiy of all manu- 
facturing workern in January 1973 was SI 59 a week, rhc 
average ibr those in female-imensive manulacturing 
industries was much lower. In the apparel industry, lur 
exaniple, in which 81 pcTeeni of empluyees were women, the 
average was only S93 a w^eek. In the nervice iiiduHtries, the 
most female-intensive of major industry groups, earnings 
averaged $1 1 1 a week. In hospitals they averaged S 108, and in 
hotels and laundries-dryclcaners, ihey averaged $76 and $87. 
respectively. In retail general merchandise, another lemale= 
intensive industry, earnings averaged $82 per week, l^urt^iinie 
work explains part, but by nu means ulL of the meagernesH tif 
these earnings. 

In male-intensive indusiries, Huchasconsiructinn (6 percent 
temale), earnings averaged S223 a week; in transportation and 
public utilities (21 pereent lemale), earnings averaged $196 a 
week. Switchboard operators averaged $126 and telephone 
line construction employees $228, As for manulaeturing 
industries, in transportation equipment (10 percent lemale). 
earnings averaged $210 a week: in malt liquor (7 percent 
female), they averaged $229 a week. 

In retaij trade, the most lemale intensive industries were the 
lowest paid. But employees of motor vehicle dealers (89 
percent mide) were among the highest paid retail trade 
workers — S152 a week. 

The authors pointed out thai women have often been 
barred sysiemalically from male jobs. I*aul Samuelson's basic 
college text on economics says in this regard. . , in a large 
electrical goods plant, job evaluation experts divide all I'actory 
work into two parts: women's jobs and men\sjobs. Vhc lowest 
pay of the men begins about where the women's highest pay 
leaves off; yet both management and the union will admit, oft 
ihc record, that in many borderline jobs the produciiviiy of 
the women is greater than that of the men."^^ 

Area wage surveys of six industry divisions show that pay is 
consistently higher for men than for women in the same oceu- 
pationsJ^ 

Opportunity and Segregation in the Hervice Society. I he 
two master trends of the 20th century labor market have been: 

(1) The shift of labor out of agriculture and miningi and 

(2) the shift into the service sector, where two-thirds of the 
= labor force are now employed. 

The first shift had obvious consequences for society and 
women workers: urbanization and industrialization. It per- 
niitted women to leave farm and domestic work and find jobs 
in industry. One study found that the latter shift, the so-called 
sectoral transformation, *'has been crucial for the employ- 

"ElifflfHiih Waldmari and Be^fly J MefiadUyi "Where Wnmt'n Work -An An.ilysis hy liiti>!Mrv 

and Oecupaiion." MahtMy Ijibur Rt^iew, May 1^74, p, \0 
i*Paiil R. Samuelsan, &owm*ft (New Vurk; Mclirnw^Hill B«uk Ctv, \Ml). p, 120, 
'Mfffl i^'ogw Sundays.' Metrapuhiian ArfUs, U,S- and Megiunal Sijfrtmiifii'x, iWiy-Tu ( Wij^hingion: 

U.S. Depirtmcfti uf Lahor. Burcuu of Labor Siatjiities. 1971) Bull. l6f^W * 
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meni of women, since over 75 pgreeni of all employed women 
are to be found in serviees."'^ 

Scrviee in too heierogeneous a elassifieation to he meaning- 
fuU so the researehers oflered this ehisslficaiory scheme: 

1. Extractive (mining, agrieuliure) 

2. Transformative (manufacturing) 
Services 

3. Distributive (of gt)ods from ex tractive and t runs form a- 
live industries) 

4. I'roducer services (as accounting and advertising which 
cater to goods-oriented produeers) 

5. Social services (health, education, welfare, eie.) 

6. Personal services (consumption oriented, the most 
heterogeneous category, usually offered by small employers). 

1 he social services, most of them in the public sector, have 
been among the most rapidly growing of the services. In the 
eeniury ending in 1970, they grew trom 3 percent to 22 percent 
of the labor force, in 1970, they employed a third of all 
working women. Among these social services, medical and 
health services, hospitals and education alone employed more 
I ban a fourth of all working women (compared with less than 
a fifth in I960), In fact, all social services increased their share 
of female employment during the sixties (except government, 
which declined slightly). 

Whether the social services will continue to he growth 
industries is uncertain. In at least one major social service 
where women are concentrated — education an extended 
decline is in process. 

Distributive services have generally held iheir own, while 
personal services have declined, "One of the distinguishing 
leatures uf the service society is the lack of servants: it is not so 
much individuals who serve, but rather firms and organi/.a- 
tions>"i^ The major shift within the services has been from 
personal to social and producer services. 

riie (ml Uiai syrvieus Lire niueh Icjssj unioni/cd ihiin in the ti"ansrormati%'U 
secuirdt tlie present time does noi negessarijy mcun Uutt Uiis rcl^aionship will 
eoniinue Ui hold. Perhaps 50 yuar.s rrom now there will be liule diUerenee 
between Uie two in the degree o\ unioni/uiion,^" 

Women were most likely to be full- rather than part-time 
workers in the transformative (or manufacturing) sector, and 
least likely to be full-timers in the personal and social services. 
Women were somewhat less likely than men to change from 
one sector to anoihen Of those who changed, the largest 
number went into social services — while men were more 
likely to shift to manufacturing. 

Most interestingly, in view of the entrenched views held by 
employers about female worker transiency, these researchers 
found that, -'When ocvuinitional staiusis conirolledfor, those 
industries with a high pruporiion ojfenwle eniplu vfnent have 
lower quit rates than industries in which there are only a few 
women employed, " 

In almost every industry, women were more likely than men 
to have at least 12 years of schooling. To some extent, their 
superior educational attainment balances the fact that they 
spend less time working than men and thererorc receive less 

"Harley 1. Mrnwning iiiuJ Jfjiichim Sinplmann. ihr t-jucffit-fuv nfo SfryUeSinifty: /hmiiii^ritphiv 
umi Siifhiniittai ,'Uihtij uf ihe Sfttiiral TrmsjhrniaUim ofthv iMbar Fafirin ihe O'S A., I94(hl970 
{Austin, [eA.: The UnUcrsity nf Texas, 1975), p, 24H. El A-ORO. 

'"'Ihid.. p. 237. 



^Dn-the-job training. In 1970, 66 percent of employed women 
^nd 59.2 percent of employed males had at least 12 years of 
||.^ schooling. ^ 

^^i'^vThe. researchers concluded that the decline of agricultural 
lland domestic work and the growth of service industries had 
:;sigriificantly improved the status of women, enabling many ot 
^jhcm to find jobs, but that new government policies would be 
(fft^needed to make compamble improvements in the future. 
Mf;; Differences in the occupations of women and men, they 
found, are also substantial and, despite the impact of law and 
liberation, the differences persist. In 1970 about a third of all 
women workers were in clerical jobs. While men were con- 
?;^^ centrated in craft and higher level managerial jobs, women 
[eV Were concentrated in both clerical and service occupations. 
N Women had not gained much in the male professions either; 
! : law, engineering, architecture, and medicine were still more 
/ than 90 percent male, although professional school enrol 1- 
^ ments among women have risen. 

; ' Women In Atypical Occupations. Examining National 
Longitudinal Survey data. Shortlidge and Jusenius^' found 
that in the Sryear period ending in 1971, white women tended 
■f- to move out of traditionariy female occupations, but black 
. women tended to move mto them especiallyjnto clerical jobs. 
The occupations of while women became k^^ traditional and 
( / the occupations of black women more traditionaL 
: Black women who moved into typical jobs experienced a 
'? relative earnings decline (from 89 percent of the income of 
; white women to 81 percent). Black women who moved into 
atypical jobs, and away from women's work, experienced a 
: relative rise In earnings (from 75 percent of white women's 
--^^ earnings to 90 percent). The earnings of white women who 
moved into atypical jobs also rose relative to othe 

Both black and white women who were in atypical jobs in 
r;; 1971 had higher hourly pay rates than women in typical 
;r female jobs. *Thus, the elimination of barriers to the move- 
ment of women from traditionally female occupations 
.:; appears to have had beneficial economic consequences for 
- those who made such changes. "^^ 

The experience of women with and without high school 
!: diplomas differed, however. Among women with high school 
'=jv diplomas, the greatest rise in earnings occurred among those 
t who worked at atypical jobs in both years. Such was not the 
case for women without diplomas. The greatest rise in 
A earnings for these women occurred among those who were in 
> traditionally female jobs in both years. 
^ . Nor did movement into atypical jobs automatically bring 
more job satisfaction. White women mih a high school 
t diploma who moved into atypical jobs tended to be more 
' satisfied with their work. White women svithout a diploma 
J tended to be less satisfied when they moved into atypical jobs. 
\>[ The explanation for this perhaps lies in the fact that not all 
atypical jobs, that is, traditionally male jobs, are attractive. 
Many are, especially those requiring skill and training, but 
i; ; many are not, especially those that need unskilled, dirty, hard 
manual labor. The more educated a woman is the more likely 

■ ■ 1 1 Carol L. Juffnlus ind Rig hard L $hdrtlld|ii Jfif Ou&\ Car htm A l.m\%\iUdif\Q\ Siudy of the 
Labor Mark ft Eipfrtfn^ of Wortien (Wsihirlgloni UiS. □epiirimf nt DrLabnr, Mflnpnwer Adminl^' 
tinllofl* 1975), Msnpowfr KEieafch Mdnogniph Nn. 2lt vo], 3. 
:. "Ibid., p. 91. 



she is to qualify for the desirable male jobs. Indeed, typical 
male jobs have been said to follow a bell-shaped curve, with 
males preempting most of the best and the worst jobs in the 
labor market. 

Differences in Work Experience 

Using Social Security and census data, Castwirth con- 
firmed and enlarged other findings about the role of occupa- 
tion and industry in the earnings gap.^^ He found that male- 
female pay inequalities varied over the different induHiries, 
and that more recent female entrants to the labor force earned 
more nearly as much as males than did women more experi- 
enced in the labor force. 

He concluded that women do not receive the same 
economic return for continuous work as men do. Indeed, they 
lend to fall further behind as time passes. The relative status of 
the sexes is nearer to equality in occupations where men are 
employed in substantial numbers. Inequality tended to be 
greatest in occupations dominated numerically by women. To 
get a complete picture, he said, one should study employment 
data (new hire policies, etc.) as well as earnings data. 

Clearly, the work experience of women and men is very 
different. Their job assignments, and their earnings, follow 
markedly divergent paths through the life cycle. The earnings 
of men start out at roughly the same point as those of women, 
but they rise sharply until the preretirement years, while the 
earnings of both ever-married and never-married women rise 
very little. Chart 1 shows that this pattern applies even to men 
and women who are equivalent in education, race, region, 
weeks worked per year, and hours worked per week. 

In one discussion of work experience and the "depreciation 
, of human capital" in explaining the earnings gap. Mincer and 
Polachek, after examining National Longitudinal Survey 
data, asserted the following: 

1 . The periods of time women spend at home rather than in 
the work force — particularly when associated with marriage 
or the birth of the first child — result in a net depreciation of 
their human capital and their earning power. The earnings 
depreciation for married women amounts to, on an average, 
1.5 percent per year.^"* 

2, After leaving school, men are likely to acquire more 
work experience than women. These differences in work 
experience account for at least 45 percent, and perhaps as 
much as 70 percent, of the gap in hourly earnings between the 
two groups. 

In a reanalysis of the NLS data, Sandel and Shapiro 
asserted that Mincer and Polachek*s findings suffer from 
serious errors stemming from the "econometric specifica- 
tion," the uses of several key variables, the treatment of the 
"simultaneity problem," and the use of NLS data in which 
there was a coding error. 

They concluded that "the effect of "depreciation' of human 
capital on women's earnings is less than one-half of 1 percent 

j'Joieph L, riaMwjiih."Siatia!iGiil Mcftsurei of Earnings DiffBreniiiils," TheAmerifan Siamifrian, 
February 1975, pp, 

?<Jacoh Mincer and Solpmari PalflGhekj "Family Investments in Human Capitiih Ksirninp ol 
Wamin." Jumml of Polltka! KL'tiftomy, March/ April 1974. pp. S7fi-SlliH. 

^^Sifvin H, Hnndcll and Diivid Hhnpiro, The T}\f0ry of Human Cupilul ami ih¥ t^mfn^s of 
Women: A ReexamifiaUiin of tfie Kvidence (CQlumbui, Oliin; The OhjaSlnta University Ke»erireh 
Foundaiion. 1975), ETA-okn. 
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Chart 1. Typical lamings Profiles by Age, Sex, and Marital 
Status, 1966 
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piperyear out of the labor fbrce — or less than one-half of the 
&^aghitude originally reported by Mincer and Polachek, . , , 
, ;in addition the contribution of differences in work experi- 
vv.ence between men and women in explaining wage differences 
feby sex is substantially less than indicated by Mincer and 
:V:Polachek. , ,"26 

; ; ; .:What is at stake in this often tormented econometric debate 
is basicaily this: Do women bring on their own earninp and 
"job plight, in effect, by quitting their jobs for home duties, and 
'■■- missing thereby important years of job experience and 
. training? Or is their plight attributable more to various forms 
of stereotyping and institutional discrimination? 
Although women who never marry tend generally to 
■ ■ increase their earnings more than ever-married women, this is 
^ apparently attributable far more to the education, rather than 
the experience, they acquire. Among women with com- 
parable characteristics (education, race, residence, worklime) 
those who never marfy=^show roughly the same flat lifetime 
earnings profile as those who do marry (see chart 1), while 
men of similar characteristics experience a steeply rising 
income curve in mid-career. This suggests that the earnings 
gap and female dead-end jobs must be explained mainly, but 
not wholly, by factors other than lost work experience. 

Experience is more important to some jobs than to others. 
It is also more important to jobs that require skill and experi- 
ence than to those routine blue- and white-collar jobs that 
require little or none. At the same time, turnover and quit 
rates are much lower, and career commitments much higher 
among women in jobs that require skill and experience, 

On-Th€-Job Training Investments 

Can the earnings gap and the job assignments of women be 
attributed to high job turnover rates and the fact that 
employers, expecting women to quit, are reluctant to invest 
money in their training? 

This argument is made, but its validity depends on proof 
that the job turnover rates of women are significanlly higher 
than those of men. As will be seen in chapter 5, the evidence 
indicates that the common assumptions about female turn- 
over rates are not valid, 

Thurow, however, pointed to the neglected significance of 
on-the^Dt training in explaining income differences between 
. the sexes. 2^ The amount of such training, he said, is basic to 
understanding the earnings gap. Women are much less likely 
to receive such training than men, mainly, he assumed, 
because employers, expecting women to quit, hesitate to 
invest in iheir training. ^ 

"Skill surveys find that most job skills are acquired in an 
informal on-the-job training process," he continued, citing a 
1963 inventory of the training of ndult workers That survey 
showed that nearly three-fifths of the workers with less than 3 
years of college had acquired some of their job skills through 
informal, casual on-the-job training. Even more of the 



college-trained group who were not working in their college 
field reported that they had acquired cognitive job skills 
through informal on-the-job training. When asked to list the 
form of training that had been most helpful in acquiring their 
current job skills, only 12percentof the workers with less than 
3 years' college listed formal training and specialized educa- 
tion, compared with 37 percent who said informal, on-the-job 
learning had been most helpful. 

The learning curves of men on the job rise more steeply than 
those of women. The explanation for this is said to lie in two 
types of learning which men are more likely to acquire on the 
job: Specific job skills; team-work skills. Productivity, said 
Thurow, "is not solely an individual phenomenon. Team work 
is involved. Workers must learn to work with each other as 
well as learning their own production skills." Further, he 
claimed, "workers hired from the external labor market are 
inferior to those that have been working for some period of 
lime even if they have identical formal skills."29 x^ey are 
inferior, he said, because they lack team-work skills. 

No evidence was offered by Thurow, however, to indicate 
the value, if any, of team work. Such team work could be 
useful In establishing informal social contacts that permit 
workers to become "one of the boys," and in acquiring job 
information through these contacts. Women are often 
excluded from these networks. 

The key determinant of the learning curve* in his view, ''is 
the mean duration of employment in the labor force. The 
longer the average worker has been on thejob the more oppor- 
tunities he has had to acquire the necessary skills and interact 
with his fellow workers. "^^ jhuSj he concluded, the learning 
curve of women suffers from the lesser duration of their 
employment, and from the fact that employers, predicting 
that they will quit, invest less in their on-the-job training. 
Certainly, fewer of the women than of the men had partici- 
pated in formal training sponsored by their employers: 7 
percent compared with 35 percent. Job training by the Armed 
Forces and in apprenticeship accounted for over nine-tenths 
of the difference. 

He pointed out that while social policy In the last decade has 
tried to equalize human capital investments, mainly through 
education, little attention has been paid to on-the-job training 
(OJT) investments. Efforts should be made, he said, to 
measure the costs, benefits and distribution of OJT, much as 
Project Talent and the National Longitudinal Survey studied 
the Impact of education on income. 

Essential knowledge for such a study is held by employers. 
"If you argue that industrial firms have a right to keep the 
procep secret whereby they distribute working skills, then you 
have to accept the fact that there probably is no way to alter 
the distribution of earnings. You cannot understand it enough 
to alter it."^' 

In Thurow's view, employers discriminate against women 
in hiring and training because "it is efficient'' to do so, because 
it cuts training costs, and because employers judge women 



i^Uster C Thiiffiw, Joh Ctmp^iitkm Mnd^l Jar Dhmhuiinii tjumngs (C'jjmhridHe. Miisvi ' 
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based on the "objective characteristies'' of iheir group. He 
argued, however, that law and affirmative action should 
intervene, in behalf of women and the whole society, to 
equalize onHhe-job training of the sexes. 

Certainly it is an important contribution to point out the 
neglected significance of informal as well as formal on-the-job 
fuvining, and the maldistribution of such training to the sexes, 
Just as certainly, the issue deserves far more consideration and 
study than it has been given. What is less certain, or demon- 
strable* is that employers make efficient ducisions when they 
discriminate against women in training investments (that 
they save money by such decisions) or that they accurately 
judge the "objective characteristics" of the group, namely the 
higher turnover rate^ of women. Again, all available evidence 
suggests that the turnover rates of women in most occupa- 
tions are not significantly different from the turnover rates of 
males. That being the case, what is left are stereotypes, dis- 
crimination, and in some cases, perhaps a lime lag. Many 
employers belong to a generation and class in which women 
did withdraw from the labor force for lengthy periodH 
following marriage and child birth, and some probably assume 
this is still generally true. 

Two Types of Discrimination 

Disparities in the labor market experience of the sexes, 
according to Barrett^^- have not changed much since the 
passage of antidiscrimination legislation. In fact, she pointed 
out, the relative position of women apparently has 
deteriorated in the last 25 years. 

Several conclusions, she said. How from Gary Becker's 
theories about employers* "tajjte for discrimination,"^^ 
Employers would presumably hire women for jobs if they 
were willing to work for lower wages. The equilibrium wage 
would be lower by an amount that rcflectsthe "disutility" that 
women bring to the job, "Presumably a woman could be presi- 
dent of General Motors or of the United States for that matter 
if only she would work for a lower salary than the current 
incumbents," The idea, said Barrett, "that qualiricd women 
would have access to any job at a reduced wage is ridiculously 
at odds with reality,**-^ 

"A second explanation (also associated with Becker, but 
more generally with the neoclassical theories of household 
choice — the new home economics) is that women do not 
choose high-paying jobs. This is usually explained by a 
preference for a dual career in which svomen supplement their 
(major) household responsibilities" with jobs of little 
responsibilily and flexible schedules that do not interfere with 
household demands. Or, "women may choose more passive 
and nurturant jobs, such as secretary, nurse, schoolteacher, or 
domestic worker, because they are culturally conditioned by 
the feminine mystique to believe that any other choice would 
threaten their femininity." 



'^Naney 5. Barren, liw Ihetiry uf DiuTtniinariMn Hfusiitul t^'i\shU\\>,\\m I lu' Aiiicrifan 
UnivffsUy, 1975). 
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1957), 
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A more sophiHiicaiad vurj^ion ofthti nrgumeni in ihni women do noi dioojiu 
W invgst in thjhunian capital nycahsnry to nUU in hiyh-siiitusjohs. Womuiuirs* 
paid less Ulan men bccuu^ie tlwir eurnings do not rise \\h\\ age. And, accord- 
iny to the human cupital theory, a rising iiMe=eurnlngs profile k indieativvnr 
human eani^'^*^ invesiments thai pay oil m the lot ni ol higher earnings in latur 
yearn.^^ r 

If the last argument \vere true, she indicated, it would be 
difficult to explain the clamor of wumcn for more education* 
training, and better jobs. 

Yhh in not toHugge^it that Ihceult ot leniintniiy Joes not play a roleindeter- 
inining ogcupntional choieeK and / or job asMynmentH olyouny women. liow= 
ever, the soeial conditioning arguiTient really begs the tjuestion ol ihc nnder^ 
lying eeonomie basis for mainiaining diseriminatory aiiiindes and 
prejudices,^f* 

Barret* described two types of discriinination, iype 1 is 
found in labor niarkets where desirable jobs are scarce. In 
such markets, the favored subgroup tries to limit the supply of 
labor and exclude others from access to those jobs. It doesn't 
really matter who is excluded. 

Type II discrimination is direcled specilicaily at women and 
is associated with their childbearing function. Her views in 
this respect are consistent with those just explored. The 
earnings gap, she found, is primarily because of differences in 
life-cycle earnings. Females earn about 85 percent of male 
earnings when they are young, but only about 50 percent in the 
middle years. 

The main explanation for '^rising age-earnings profiles is the 
acquisition of human capital in the early years of labor force 
activity that produces rising productivity over the life cycle," 
either in the form of training or certain kinds of job experi- 
ence, *"Jobs requiring human capital investments have career 
ladders through which the einployee progresses through life. 
Presumably these are the more desirable jobs from which 
women are excluded, ''^^ 

I hu life cycle of women's earnings — eveti those who do not 
marry ™ suggests that women are generally assigned to dead- 
end jobs and barred from the career ladders that offer skill 
learning and experience, and higher earnings. The exclusion 
occurs even among women who do not drop out of the labor 
force to have children, 

iype ii diseriminaiiyn ij^the easiesi tnjustily sinee it h babied upon real (or 
generuily pereeived) dillereiiees in labor niurkei perlurmanee that atteci the 
prnduetiviiy of the worken purtienla rly workers in career- ladder jiibs. | i( joh** 
reqiiire empluver investrnunt in job iraiiiing in the early years,] then there will 
be a reduction in the payoff to the employer if the woman drops out to hnvy 
chiidren.^^ 

Type II discrimination can be dealt with in two ways: 
(1) Men and women can share child rearing responsibilities, 
or child care facilities can be provided in order to reduce 
female job quit rates. (2) *'EiTiployers could be subsidized as 
compensation for bearing the risk of humun capital invest- 
ments in women who are potential labor force dropouts or 
who enter the labor force later in life and have a shorter 
earnings horizon. ''^^^ 

Here, Barrett apparently accepted the common but ques- 
tionable assumptions about female turnover and quit rates 
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y^ "and the so-callfed inefficiency of investing in job tniining for 
: women, 

"■■- ■] Type I discrimination she apparently regarded as less legiii- 
mate than Type II, and perhaps more difncull to eliminate, 
"Type I discrimination is currently justified by the raiionali- 

: zation that it is really Type Ih'" Women are excluded, or 
"protected'' from entering certain jobs by appeals to the 
feminine mystique. 

The most desirable jobs are usually labeled not fcminint'. und wornen who 
aspire to ihem are subjegled to various psychologic*! 1 pressures as their 
sexuality is ciilled into question. Furtherrnort% various ruses are designed io 
prevent women from taking ihuse Jobs. Something hmsy must be lilted 
(usually by pushing a but ton the job requires truvel to dangerous plaees or 
places without private sleeping ucconimodations for women, the clients or 
other empioyees are said to preler svorking svith men, etc. And underlying all 
this is simply the belief that women do not need the best jobs since they are (or 
should be) secondary wage eurners.^" 

Discrimination Within Three Firm§ 

A refreshing note h introduced in an unuHual and valuable 
study by Cassell and Doctors.'*' who examined the wage rates 
and job grades over time of 2 JOO employees in three urban, 
midwestern, manufacturing firms = communicationB. 
electrical, and drug. The study is refreshing because it is 
specific and documented, rat' .r than purely Hpeculative: it 
takes the reader inside these iirms and shows what their 
actual, rather than assumed, practices are. 

In these case studies, Cassell and Doctors were able both to 
examine personnel records and to interview selected managers 
and employees of the firms. 

It was found that females earned less than males of the same 
race, age, experience, and education in all six work sub-' 
groups of these firms (including blue- and white-collar work 
groups). The earnings differential ranged from 2! cents an 
hour in the drug company white-collar group to 73 cents an 
hour in the communications company blue-collar group, 

in the two firms for which such data were available, it was 
found that firms discriminated against women in assigning job 
grade ai the iime of hire, and that this assignment was likely to 
affect both grade and wage progression as long as the woman 
remained with the firm. 

The study connrmed and extended the findings of Malkiel 
and Malkiel that women with the same characteristics as 
males (including work experience) failed to get the same pay 
because they were assigned to different labor grades and job 
titles.'*^ 

While the major discrimination occurred at the time of hire, 
Cassell and Doctors found that firms were also less likely to 
upgrade women. One company, for example, assumed .that 
many female blue-collar workers did not want grade promo- 
tions* One manager said, *'Such promotions would often 
mean more responsibility and having to leave one's friends in 
the present work group." This firm, instead of upgrading 
women, offered them unspecified amounts of longevity 



*«ihid., p. 17 
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increases, "The extent to which these differences in the male- 
female progression rates are attributable to male-female 
motivational dinerences, rather than managerial prejudices, 
cannot be determined from our data,"^^ 

Another firm would usually raise the salary of a good 
female secretary rather than promote her to a jionclerical 
position. A good male clerical employee would be more likely 
to get the promotion. 

Women are often unaware of grade promotion oppor- 
tunities and policies. One grade II line worker (svhiie, female), 
employed at the company for over 20 years, had never 
changed her job. When questioned, she said she thought her 
opportunity for advancement was good. 

Employees in all three com; ,nies, however, generally felt 
that promotion opportunities were limited. Managers said 
they could do little to improve opportunities for workers. The 
problem, they thought, was not the cost to the firm, but work 
apathy, union restrictions, andthedemandsof the production 
process. Yet at the managerial, professional, and technical 
levels In these' firms, carefully designed career ladders had 
been in effect for many years. 

Workers were poorly informed about the upgrading 
chances that did exist. In one company, job openings were 
posted for only 2 days. Workers were gent!rally unaware of the 
openings, the procedures for applying, and the existence of a 
bid system. Under such conditions, favorites are more easily 
selected for openings and women more easily discriminated 
against. 

Location of Job 

Another source of job segregation, and earnings differ- 
ences, is the fact that women are more likely than men to find 
employment near their homes. And, interestingly enough, 
Fuchs found that people wh^^ work at home or who walk to 
work earn about 26 percent less than do people who travel to 
their jobs, other things being equaL'*^ About IB percent of 
employed women and only about 9 percent of em ployed men 
were found to have a short trip to work. At the same time, 17 
percent of females and 26 percent of males had a long trip. 
Perhaps because women have more responsibilities at home, 
they are more likely to seek work near home, and con- 
sequently earn less because jobs in residential neighborhoods 
generally pay less than comparable jobs elsewhere. 

Adding Up the Evidence 

In reviewing the literature on sex differentiation in the 
labor market, Kohen observed: 

, it caisier to sumtnarizu Ihu many studit's thut huve bycii conciiictfd than 
to Hynthesi7.c their Rndings und to make confident generuli/otion^ ah out the 
nature, extent and source*! of sex differentiation in the labor market, 1 he 
many difference** in data Nourees, in models, and in methodH of analysis mnke 
comparisons difncult,"*^ 



''t iis?t4'll and Dnclnr?. np. eh„ p. .Ul 
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||g^rfj;^;Pirhaps the sole consistent result of the melange of empirical studies nur- 
^fisfJil! veyed is that sex discfiminatlon in the form of tinequat pay for equal work is of 
ftllf^iy little, if any, quantUaiive signincanco. While there also seems to beconsen?4ys 
SviiS" - ' that occupational diffcrentisiien is an Importam source of the observed maie- 
. female earnings disparity, it Is by no mians dear to what extent the dirieren- 
y^ij^s; .^Uation ii produced by labor market discfimi nation (e.g„ in promotions) or by 
®U^s^^^f^^if3^^ role discrimination in the home and schools. In addition* rf search on sex 
' i**Sf^§a*^®^ by fstablishment is in its infancy and there are few studies relating 

to the Ralph Bunche syndrome = hiring women wiih higher qualifieations 
^^i;::r:;than men to do the same job at the same pay.^^ 
Ifej ; : : Ecqiioint^ he concluded, *'are not able to specify the 
^0vv mechan^ by which the attitudes underlying the behavior 
;| . . are maniftgud." Researchers should be mindful of the various 

fornas of discrimination: unequal pay for equal work, artifi- 
g;^ ciai barriers to favored occupations, or the acquisition of 
- : vocational training, unequal layoff policies, etc, "For research 

to serve as a basis for policymaking and government inter- 
%::k ^ yention in the labor market. It must attempt to disentangle the 

determinants of male/ female earnings differences and 
t ' separate those commonly grouped together under the heading 

of discrimination,^'*^ 



**T^vQr Bain^ Lobot'Msrkei Anaiysii? A Review and Analysif of hfanpowft Mes^anb timj 
Dfvrhpmem (New York- Center for Pelj^ Reseafgh* Ine., 1975). ETA-QBD— N1 1^. 



The review by Bain^^ of labor markets, while it contains 
virtually no specific references to women, can provide some 
useful guides to future inquiries about women's work. He 
reviewed 174 reports on the labor market, the research for 
which was sponsored by the Office of Research and Develop- 
ment of the Employment and Training Administration. All of 
the categories in which he classined these studies suggest 
avenues of research on women that have not yet been 
explored, including; 

The search for work: Job search techniques used by or most 
useful to women. 

Labor markei infurmatiom The uses and avaiiabillty ol job 
information to women through want ads, unions, educa- 
tional institutions, occupational guidance, private employ- 
ment agencies, and the Employment Service. 

Seleciion and entryn The meaning for and uses by women 
jobseekers of formal methods of selection and entry (licensing, 
apprenticeship, employment agencies, placement services, 
and the Employment Service), informal methods, screening, 
etc. 

Iniernal tabor markeis: Promotion and upgrading of 
women, forms of sex discrimination, job redesign to make 
jobs more available to women and to establish career lines. 
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3, LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE OF WOMEN 



By. any standard, ihe most useful labor niarket studies for 
students of women's employment problemH are those in the 
National Longitudinal Survey, which followed the labor 
market experience of two groups of women for 5 years. The 
studies, conducted for ORD by The Ohio State University 
Research Foundation, first surveyed women aged 30 to 44 in 
1967* and a younger cohort, aged 14 to 24, in 1968, They also 
afford some comparisons with two age groups of men. In 
effect, the studies permit the reader to understand how the 
impersonal economic and sociological forces described In the 
preceding chapter interact with women's personal charac- 
teristics and opinions to produce either a satisfactory or an 
unsatisfactory work experience. These studies, supplemented 
at some points, are the subject of this chapter. 



Changes in Women's 
Status, 1967-72 



The National Longitudinal Survey of mature working 
women (age 35 to 49 in 1972) found that, over the 5 years, 
1967-72* the labor force participation of these women 
increased, they became freer of child care responsibilities, 
their attitudes toward working mothers became more favor- 
able^ and full-time employment became more common J hi. it 
of those who worked throughout the period felt they had 
progressed, and in real earnings, most of them had. 

Considerable stability in work status was found during this 
period and over their working lives. Married women were 
found to have less education than single women, and they 
were also less likely than single women to move up the occu- 
pational ladder after their first job, M igration to another area 
increased the earnings of^single women* but decreased the 
earnings of married women relative to nonmigrant married 
women* presumably because they migrated not for better jobs 
but to follow the migration of their husbands. 

The more education these women had, the more they 
earned* the higher was the socioeconomic status of their first 
jobs, the greater their upward mobility on the job* and the 
more likely they were to pursue careers. 

Work experience and on-the-job training were found to be 
important for some women, in increasing their earnings, but 
not for others. For women in unskilled jobs* only recent work 
experience influenced their earning . Women in skilled and 
semiskilled jobs profited more from work experience. 

Attitudes were also found to bear an important relation- 
ship to work participation. If a womim had liberated views 



about working mothers, she was more likely to pursue a career 
herself. She was also more likely to have herchildren cared for 
by people other than relatives while she worked, 

A woman's preceptlon of her husband's attitudes about 
women working also had a significant influence on her work 
participation. She was less likely to work if he disapproved 
(see chart 2). 

Black women* in virtually all respects* were found to do less 
well in the Ikbor market than white women of equivalent 
education* experience* etc. The major exception was that the 
earnings of black women increased more than the earnings of 
white women. The real earnings of white women (adjusted for 
inflation) increased by 9 percent over the 5 years; for black 
women the increase was 26 percent. In 1972 the average hourly 
wage of white women was just under $3.00; for black women it 
was just under $2.75, 

The work behavior of women was also influehced by the 
fact that the proportion of white married women living with 
their husbands declined from 87 to 84 percent over the period, 
and of black women from 66 to 60 percent. Of far greater 
importance in Infiuenclng their work behavior* however* was 
the fact that their children were growing up and needed less 
attention. Health also infiuenced their work. A fourth of white 
and a third of black women reported health problems that 
affected the work they did. 

The Career Woman 

To be classified as a career woman* a strong attachment to 
work, in a single or related occupation* had to be present,^ By 
1972, only 10 percent of the mature white women and 14 
percent of the black women had established careers. 

Among women of both races who had ever married and 
bore (or adopted) children, only 7 percent qualified as career 
women. In contrast, about half of all childless never-married 
have had careers, and about a third of ever-married women 
without children. 

Among miirried women living with their husbands, a number of marital 
and family characienstic^arc signincanily related to the likelihood of having 
pursued a career. For example, other things equals women whose husbands 
have had health problems are more likely than other women to have estab- 
lished careers. The number and spacing of children have important effects on 
the likelihood of careers. In multiple-child families, the longer the average 
number of years between birlhSi the greater the likelihood of career Ntatus, 
perhaps reflecting the greater possibility of using older siblings to provide 
child care. Finally, at titudjnul factors apparentlycxert an influence. There is a 
very substantial relation between a woman^s perceplion of her husband's 
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I(i qualify ah having » 't'lireif,* n wnniari llrst niusi have worked for mnnths or nwrc in at Icasl 
three'luunhs of ihe years thai ekipscd bftween If.HVirtg sehufil and 1967, and must also have he<in 
Eftipluyed in a! leant thfec-fourihs of ihe weeks between the l%7and 197 j interviews, Seennd.. I'eareer' 
wnmati mm\ have been in the «ime thfeeHJigit ot-euputiunal category of in relulydeaiegnries during ail 
jt)hN for which inffinnatjon was eolketed in the several Mirveyi" (ibid,. v«l. 4. p, 59), 
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Cliirt2. Husband's Attitude toward Wife's Worlcing, by 
Wife'i Race and Labor Force Status, 1167 and 1972 
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Saufci; Dtiai Caiiii, op. ciL, vol, 4, p. IS, 



SSattitudc toward her working and the likeiihood that she will have established a 
Hdarcer. Moreover, her own attitude toward the propnety of labor market 
Ulctivity by married women with ehildren has a significani relationship with 
^Shethcr she has pursued a ^^«r, 

SH^UrrcspcctiVf of the eharacitristics of her husband and family, the more 
education a woman has had the mbre likely she is io have pursued a career. 
^^^^vMoreover» type of education also plays a role; women who have pursued pro= 
li^fessional programs at the university level are more likely than other unlver- 
Ip^sity graduates to have had careers. Participation in lengthy training programs 
^^tjide of regular school also increases the likelihood of a career, as does 
ffi possession of a eertificate or license for the praeiice of a trade or profession, 
'^^J^r" ; Finally i two factors relating to the woman's early home environment arc 
S=l related to the likelihood that she will subsequently establish a careen Women 
^;{-,frQm rural areas and small cities are mgre likely than ihose from large cities lo 
IPhave established careers. Whether her mother worked when the respondeni 
If .was a teenager is also influential; women who had working mothers are more 
likely than others to have established careers for themselves.^ 

iOccupational Status and 
Mobility 

Does marital status influence occupational status? 
" Marital status , , , is not only sirongly relaied to ihe likelihood of a 
woman*s establiihing a career, but also has a bearing on her oceupational 
status that is independent of the amount of time she has spent in the labor 
force. To begin with, women who marry and have children have obtained less 
education than never-married women with similar baekgrounds. Conirolling 
ir\toT other characterisiics, iheir initial Jobs have siaius levels no different from 
= those held by never-married women, but they are less likely than the never- 
r married to move up the occupational ladder over time. These tlndings do not 
. necessarily mean that marriage impedes upward mobiruy for women with 
i?^ given degrees of aitachmeni to the labor force; the evidence is equally con- 
h-' sistent with the hypothesis that a selective process operates such that women 
' ;with strong career orientations are less likely to marry than tliose who wish to 
^/Xemphasize other roles, 

f^: One aspect of the evidence on occupational status is disheartening. 
Controlling for all other factors that we have been able to measure, the 

/." occupations taken ai the beginning of their careers by blacks now in their 
thirties and forties were lower in the status hierarchy than those taken by 

S whites with comparable characteristics. Moreover, the relative disparity in 
this respect widened over their careers — even during the half decade beiween 

: " 1967 and 1972, This isanaddititinal reminder that the rather impressive enori 
■ in recent years in combatting racial discrimination in the labor market still 

1 1 leaves something to be desired,^ 

: ' The fact that married women are not free to migrate 
independently of their families reduces their wage bargaining 
fepbwer with employers. If their wages are low, they are not free 
5to pick up and move to a different community in pursuit of 
.:>higher waps. The decision to migrate is usually based on the 
Sfemily*s desire to increase the male head's earnings. 
Xr: Moreover, employers can more easily hold males who wish 
■ to migrate by paying them higher wages. They cannot doit 
? easily with females, because the family's decision to migrate is 
seldom based on the woman's earnings. If employers feel they 
cannot control the migration of women, they may be less 
likely to invest in their on-the-job training. 



Mhid, pp. 82-83. 



Black-White Differences 

Black and white women differed in almost all aspects of 
work behavior, Black women had both higher employment 
and higher unemployment rates than white women. They 
started their careere in lower status jobs. With the exception of 
such jobs as teaching, they remained concentrated in less 
desirable jobs. 

As for nonjob differences, nearly one-third of ever-married 
black women had their first child before age 18. and one- 
fourth had six children or more. The comparable figure for 
white women was 1 out of 1 1 in each instance. 

While 86 percent of white women were married and living 
with their husbands at the time of the survey, the .same was 
. true of only 67 percent of black women. 

Black women expressed more favorable attitudes to 
working mothers. If they were to lose their jobs, they would be 
more inclined lo look for others. Black women were more 
likely to value good wages above the intrinsic qualities of the 
job. They were less likely to be satisfied with theircurrent jobs, 
and more likely to want another job at higher pay. 

The reports on the survey do not indicate to what extent 
these differences in job status are attributable to differences in 
such characteristics as educational attainment, or marital and 
family status. 

Young Women and Work 
Expectations 

Young women seriously underesi'iniaie their future labor 
force participation, judging by the actual work experiences of 
mature women. The gap between these estimates and the 
actuality may even grow in the future as more women are 
drawn into the labor force. 

Comparison of data for the mature women with the NLS 
data for young women (aged 14 to 24 in 1968)^ shows that 
black women underestimate their future participation less 
than white women do. Young black women predicted a parti- 
cipation rate of 5 1 percent, compared with an actual rate of 67 
/percent among older black women. White women predicted 
a rate of 29 percent, compared with an actual rate (at age 35) 
of 48 percent. 

To the extent that this underestimate of future labor force participu:ion is 
concomitant with little interest in formal and on-the^ob training, some 
women will be faced with poor occupational opportunities when and if they 
do decide to enter the labor market. Unrealistic low expectations of future 
labor market participation can create a self-fulfilling prophecy ii these 
women, with little training, are offered low wages and, hence, chooHC not to 
accept employment. An important area of research emerges trom the resulis 
persented here. How do young women form their labor market behuvioral 
expectatinns? How and when do their expectations change? These questions 
and related ones should be answered so that self-imposed barriers to the 
employment of women can be eliminaied.^' 



* Ymnf fur Dt'Humi A Ummmtinal Simly of ihv Kdm athmt mti iMhur Sftirkcf Kxprnenvp of 
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ipFCTtility ■ 

force experience of women is obviously related to 

r- ; fcr^^ women have been better able to control 

fertility, they have been better able to participate in the work 

; : force. Moreover, labor force dropouts among women are 
. usually caused by pregnancy and child rearing obligations. 

i.,^ ;,:SVhile much attention has been given to the numbers of 
little has been given to their spacing. More 

vl}^; :: :highl>r educated women, it has been found, tend to space their 
; ; children closer together than less educated women.^ Higher 
income is also related to closer spacing. In general, women 
with extensive work histories tend to have as many children as 
those with limited work histories.^ Indeed, the trend is toward 
a common number of births among women, with the 
important diffeience being in the timing of births. 
W who have given birth to at least one child both 

f expect and want fewer children than those who have no 
children Women who are unfavorable to working mothers 
both want and expect more children than those who have 

; ^ . favorable attitudes. The more education a woman has, the 
fewer children she expects. White and black woman expect the 
same number of children, but black women want more 
children than whites do. 

"Policy designed to reduce the rate of population growth 
must change from a strategy of assisting families to have the 
number of children they want to have, to one that actually 
reduces family size expectations and ideals."'! 

Barriers to Entry 
and Reentry 

Most women do not work, though many would if the 
necessary supports and opportunities existed, More Informa- 
tion exists on the supply side barriers to the employment of 
women than on the demand side barriers. 

On the supply side, the presence of young children and the 
number of children in their families keep women from 
entering the work force. Low levels of education, husbands' 
attitudes, and the belief on women's part that their place is in 
the home are also supply side barriers. 

On the demand side, not enough is known about prospects 
in traditionally female jobs, or the possibilities of entry into 
traditionally male jobs. Some traditionally female jobs are 
contracting and declining numerically, as teaching. Among 
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barriers to entry into male jobs are exclusion by the male ih- 
group. the "old boy" networks, the male-oriented protege 
system. / 

On the supply side, more information such as the following 
is also needed: ( 1 ) Child-care = the extent to which child care, 
in fact, restrains women from working. (Many women say 
they would work if suitable child care arrangements were 
available, but it is not known whether they would, in fact, do 
so.) (2) Skilldbsolescence— concerning the reentry of mature 
women to the work force, to what extent is the problem that 
their skills are rusty, and to what extent is it that they have lost 
their "place" on the job? (3) Effect of marriage on career 
development, and the attitudes and interactions among family 
members, (4) Implications of work expectations for the 
educational aspirations of young women: underestimating the 
likelihood of working may result in inadequate preparation 
for work. 



Work Attitudes^ Satisfaction^ 
and Attachment 

Nearly two-thirds of young white women and more than 
half of young black women say they like their jobs "very 
much," and no more than 4 percent of either group say they 
dislike their jobs "very much," according to National Longi- 
tudinal Survey dataJ-^ 

For the white women, the "perceived chances of obtaining a 
desired occupation" explained their response more than other 
factors did. Among black women, however, it explained less 
than did other factors, indicating that opportunity may be less 
frequenliy perceived, less present, or less desired among black 
than among white women. 

Considering the largu wagf yap bytweun men and womt^n and the twer- 
representation of womun In lower status occupation,H, it in surpriHing that sex 
differenees in overall job satisfaction have not been consistently observed. 
Moreover, even the few differenceH that have been observed are smallJ'* 

An appreciable ^iex difference in job satisfaction in evident* however, when 
the pre*ience of preschool children in the workers household is considered. 
Women with one or more children under six years old in the household are 
signiricantly less satisfied with their jobs than are women with such children.'^ 

Either these women have poorer paying and less desirable 
jobs, or their dual roles are a strain for them. 

The only sex*related difference repeatedly found in job 
satisfaction studies is the concern of women with the socio- 
imotional aspects of work. In both the United States and the 
MSSR women also seem more concerned than men with 
*'comfort" factors (pleasant and clean . work surroundings, 
convenient hours, good transportation), but again differences 
aire rather small. 

The young women highly satisfied with their jobs were also 
li»:v'!y to be those with relatively high pay, according to the 
National Longitudinal Survey, Among highly paid white 
women, 70 percent were highly satisfied. But even among 
white women whose pay was relatively low, 60 percent were 
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highly satisfied, compared with only 33 percent of low paid 
black women. 

Among white women whose current occupation was their 
aspired occupation, 82 percent were highly satisfied, 
compared with 67 percent of black women* 
. -Older women, aged 35 to 49 in 1972, had similarly favorable 
attitudes about their jobs. As with the younger women, about 
two-thirds of the older white women hked their jobs very 
■much (see table 4). About three-fifths of older black wo men 
were highly satisfied with their jobs, Older black wom.en, 
therefore, were more satisfied with their jobs than 
younger blnck women* 

Table 4, Number and Percent of Employed, Salaried 
Women, Aged 3044, Highly Satisfied With 
Current Job, by Hourly Pay, Occupation, 
and Color, 1967 



WHITES 



BLACKS 



Houfly pay 
and occupation 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


Percent 
highly 
satisned 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


Percent 
highly 
satlHiicd 


Less than SLSO^ 


1,091 


59 


482 


54 


White^ollar 


375 


69 


42 


52 


ProfeisionaL man- 










agerial 


61 


84 


6 


100 


Clerical, sales 


314 


66 


36 


46 


Blue^pllar 


224 


54 


87 


48 


Nondomestic service 


389 


61 


178 


64 


$L504.49> 


3,090 


69 


373 


55 


White-collar 


1,913 


73 


129 


56 


ProfessionaL man- 










agerial 


348 


82 


35 


88 


ClericaL sales 


1.565 


71 


94 


44 


Blue-collar 


845 


59 


. 135- 


49 


Notidomcsttc service 


315 


74 


99 


62 


$2M or more^ 


L694 


75 


189 


65 


White^oilar 




77 


148 


66 


Professional, man- 










agerial 


689 


84 


85 


71 


Clerical, sales 


742 


72 


63 


61 


Blue-collar 


196 


55 


30 


54 


Nondomestic service 


62 


75 


11 


70 


Total or average' - 


6,267 


6B 


L207 


56 


White-collar 


3,977 


74 




63 


Profeisional, man- 










agerial 


L222 


82 


135 


78 


ClericaL sales 


2,755 


71 


212 


54 


Blue-collar 


L30i 


56 


263 


50 


Nondomestic service 


814 


66 


303 


64 



'Inciudfs dDmciilc Krvl^ and fgrm workers, not shown lepgralely. 
Mneludf! rfSpDndinti fof whom hourly tiU or pay was not aseertained. 

Souree; Pi^l Cgr^erM.' A LongitudinBl Study of fhf l4ihuF MuFk^t E-tpfFi^nvf oj Witffit'n 
(Wiiihington^ US^ t^paftmrni pf L^bor)i Manpower Rescareh MQnQgriiph Nn. 2L vnh j, p. ]H5. 



As expected, the higher a wotnan's occupational level, the 
more satisfied she tended to be. Marital status had little 
influence on job satisfaction. Women who worked full time 
were more satisfied than those who worked part time. Women 
with permissive attitudes about working mothers were more 



likely to be satisfied than those with unfavorable attitudes. A 
woman's perception of her husband's attitude toward her 
working bore a strong relationship to her reported job 
satisfaction. Among white women, three-fourths of those 
whose husbands' attitudes w^ere most favorable said they were 
very satisfied with their jobs, compared with 55 percent of 
those whose husbands* attitudes were most unfavorable, 

"Nevertheless, it cannot be concluded that a husband's 
attitude tiecessarily deiermines his wife's psychological work 
saiisfactions, It is equally plausible that women who obtain 
lilt 1ft direct satisfaction at work share their dissatistaction with 
their husbands, "^^ 

As for commitment to work, the following question was 
asked: "If, by some chance you, (and your husband) were to 
get enough money to live comfortably without working, do 
you think that you would work anyway?" Two-thirds of the 
older black women say they would work anyway, but only 
three-fifths of the older white women. Thus, while the black 
women were somewhat less satisfied with their jobs than white 
women, they were somewhat nwre cornmitted to them. 

Commitment varied by occupational group, with profes- 
sional and managerial workers the most committed (see table 
5). Married women were less committed than unmarried 
women (10 percentage points). White women with young 
children were less committed than those without young 
children (51 percent and 63 percent, respectively), but the 
pattern was much less distinct with black women. 

Among employed white women, there was a strong and 
consistent inverse relationship between the time required to 
get to work and the degree of job attachment. The pattern was 
less clear for black women. 

As satisfied and committed to their jobs as women indi- 
cated they were, the vast majority of them were not so firmly 
attached to them that they would not leave for other jobs that 
offered higher wages. On this score, black women were less 
attached than white women to their jobs — 25 percent vs, 39 
percent. 



Table 5, Number and Percent of Employed Women, 
Aged 30-44, Who Would Work, Even if Financially 
Unnecessary, by Occupation and Color, 1967 





Wll 


[ITES 


BLACKS 


Occupation 


Total 
number 


Percent who 
J would work ^ 


Total 
number 
[thouHands] 


Percent who 
^ would work 


Professional, 










managorial 


1,459 


74 


147 


76 


Clorical^ sales 


2,969 


60 


21s 


62 


Bluc^collar 


1,359 


45 


264 


59 


Domestic service 


I4H 


40 


269 


66 


Nondomestic service 1,003 


56 


323 


74 


Farm 


IHI 


57 


34 


H4 


Total or average 


7,120 


59 


1 ,253 


67 


Snurce: Dual Cgm'rf ' A 
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A review of studies of work satisfaction'^ indicated that at 
least one-third of all studies were concerned with differences 
in attitudes toward work of the disadvantaged compared with 
other workers; these studies generally found no significant 
difference. The review made little reference to studies of male- 
female differences in work attitudes, although many ractors 
relating to job satisfaction had been examined, including 
material rewards. "Notably, and for whaiever reason, the 
latter factor is given considerably less allention in the studies 
under review than all of the others. In general, the studies lend 
to follow the argument of the human relations school: job 



'Uulfs Cohn, 7^? Effitit uf Orj^anitttikfmi Kxp^fi^ntVi on Emplnwe Auhudt's Tttwufif H'lifk- A 
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satisfaction will increase directly in relation to democratic 
styles of organization. . ."'^ 

The human relations **approach represented a change in the 
outlook of inanagement, from forthright authority as a means 
of exercising control, to manipulation. The organizational^ 
goals have not changed. It is only the organizational methods 
that have shifted/''^ 

The significance for women workers of material rewards or 
"democratic styles of organization" was not clear in the avail- 
able research. 
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; i 4. LABOR MAR 



K^ i^he refearch focu on the issue of equality of earnings 
{vbetween men and women, especially among fully employed 
l^^worktrs. Has tended to obscure other pressing issues which, 
l^hbugh reikted, are nevertheless distinguishable irom the 
^question of Ithe earnings gap. These issues relate mainly to the 
Gihai:giiials in the work force, to questions of absolute 
llstandwdSj the availability of any work, the general levels of 
"Tdemand in the economy, minimal levels of earnings and 
Ssuppbrt/ the structure of peripheral employment, and 
f qufitiohs of nonparticipation in the labor force (whether 
' ^voluntary or involuntary). Among these issues, perhaps only 
^•matters involving marginals who are on public welfare have 
¥ been given significant attention by researchers and 
programers. 

What has been most astonishing about the labor force par- 
i ticipation of women, and most helpful to them, is that since 
- ' iWO the number of women in the labor force has almost 
? tripled, reaching 37 million by 1975. In 1940, 26 percent of 
i Wb^ the labor force, and by 1975 their average 

■ participation rate was 46,4 percent.' Furthermore, in the 
; course of the year, about 55 percent of all women were in the 

labor force at one time or another. Not much is known about 

the effects of this massive entry of women into the work force, 
2^ but it is safe to observe that it has profoundly affected all 

aspects pf women's work and society as a whole. It also is 
. apparent that this revolution resulted from high and con- 
^tinuing demand for labor in a prospering economy after 
v^World War 11, as well as from fertility control. 

V Nevertheles than half the women who are in the 

^ labor force during a given year work fuIUime the year round. 

^Many work part-time or part-year, and disproportionate 

numbers are unemployed — last hired, first fired. Many 
; unsuccessful jobseekers become discouraged and drop out of 

the labor for^. Many more fulUtime housewives would 

■ Viiridoubtedly seek work if attractive opportunities existed. 
Combined, these marginals are the overwhelming m^ority of 
women. ^ 

As Darian suggested, married women will enter the work 
force when the overall demand for labor is great enough, and 

V^When rewarding and fulfilling work is available.^ The issue is 
inore one of demand than of inequality in earnings, though the 

/ two are linked* 

The Peripheral Worker 

The peripheral worker, according to Morse,^ is one who 
works part-time (a short workweek) or Intermittently (less 

: ' ^iphymffil and naining Hffpoft u/thf P^fsldmi 1976 ( Wiwhingtimi U,S. DepHf imt-n! nl iMh 
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IiiVfsiigstlQn of ih* llok of Oceupatitin IPhUadciphia; Univefiiiy nf ncnnsylvania. i9?2l. KTA* 
[ ORD-Nm PB II 1152. 
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KET MARGINALS 

than a full year), Women are by far' the most numerous 
peripherals. In 1965, women made up over 20.5 million of the 
38 million peripheral workers. 

The great majority of women who worked (six in ten) were 
peripherals. During the years of childbirth and rearing, 
peripherality was especially high. Thus, among women aged 
25 to 34, only 19 percent worked full time, year round. 

Peripherality was concentrated largely in agriculture, trade, 
and services, while manufacturing and government employ- 
ment were mainly free of peripherality. It was also concen- 
trated in a few occupations. One in three peripherals was a 
private household worker, a retail salesperson, a farm worker, 
a waiter/ waitress, or a general laborer. 

Ahhough peripherality has declined somewhat over the 
years, its durability prompted Morse to question the extent 
to which the work force is becoming bifurcated between the 
^'mainstream and the marginals." The forces making for 
enduring peripherality, he said, are the following: (l)The 
increasing work role of women, especially married women; 
(2) the expansion and extension of education, which 
increases the number of youthful peripherals; and (3) per- 
sistent discrimination^ which assigns the disadvantaged 
(women, minorities, and others) to peripherality. 

Peripherality of women was highly concentrated in the 
trade and service industries. In^ manufacturing, the 
experience of women was strikingly different from that in all 
other industries. In durable goods manufacturing, fewer than 
5 percent of women worked part time. In /lo/idurable 
manufacturing, about 10 percent vvere peripherals, and these 
were. mainly concentrated in two industries — printing and 
food and kindred products. 

In manufacturing, according to Morse, work was made 
less peripheral in many cases by J'N presence of unions. 

One of the inglUutlony which helped the immigrani to achieve stable 
employmenli lolemble hours, status, and a sense of belonging to the 
indusirmi world was eventually to be the trade union. Seniority, pensions, 
grievance procedures, all were developments which permitted a sizable 
portion of the American labor force finally to achieve full commitment.'* 

The lesson that their father's experience passed on to [the immlerants] was 
starkly simple. The fundamental function of a workers- institution must be 
to provide status. It must define the boundaries between those who have a 
stake in the society and the outsider. Wages are important, it is true, hut the 
measure of the success of a trade union can never be simply its ability to 
raise wages. Above all, a trade union exists to try to prevent its memburs 
from being treated as if they were peripheral,^ 

The typical white married male has achieved a considerable degree of 
status which provides him with the expectation of continuity of employ- 
ment if he so desires, In some cases the status is derived from the power of 
his union. In other cases, particularly for the white-collar worker, it is 
derived from the character of the large-scale industrial and commercial 
bureaucracy which demands continuity of office (and personnel) where 
possible.'' 
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When the European imniigrant was no longer available for 
peripheral work, other demographic groups replaced them: 
Women, youth, older workers, and minorities such as blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexicans. "It goes ^without saying that 
members of each of these groups are easily identified and 
carry with them socially defined marks of their 'inferior' 
status."' Since they are different, they can more easily be dis- 
criminated against and confined to the secondary and 
bifur^ted labor market. 

Morse, however, stressed early socialization, nither.than 
discrimination or lack of investment in human resources, as 
an explanation of female peripherality. In his view, role 
stereotypes and early socialization at home and in snhool 
were responsible for the weak commitment of women to the 
labor force, and for their consequent marginality. 

For the typical female child, neither early childhood nor 
school experiences ''encourage the formation of positive 
commitment to eventual full-time work experience, Rauicr 
the female child tends to develop highly ambivalent attitudes 
toward work. Adult work may be seen as punishment for 
failure to be sufficiently feminine to get married or to stay 
married/'^ 

In school, mathematics and science courses are thought of 
as masculine. Activities "center around sports if which hard 
work leads to success, in which 'team spirit' is inculcated as 
paj^of the preparation of the adolescent boy for the kind of 
cooperative work activity which he will be engaged in as an 
adult= The figure of the girl cheerleader could hardly better 
symbolize the *peripherar quality of the adolescent girl in the 
masculine world of effort, pain, achievement, and failure/''^ 

Morse did not ask to what extent acceptance, and inculca- 
tion, of these stereotypes was merely a response to the 
realistic prospects of women = discrimination and the lack 
of opportunity in schools and the labor market. The 
question, then, comes to this; Is the peripheraiity of women a 
resuh of stereotypes, or are the stereotypes a result of 
women's peripheraiity, and of discrimination in the labor 
market? (Relevant research on women who work part time 
or intermittently is discussed in chapter 5,) 

Unemployed and Discouraged 
Workers 

Very little is known about two afflicted groups of women 
workers, or would-be workers: The unemployed and the ''dis- 
couraged workers," those who want jobs but have given up 
looking for them. 

Unemployment rates are known to be generally higher for 
women than for men. In 1975, for example. 8.0 percent of 
women workers (2.6 million) and 6.7 percent of male workers 
(3.4 million) aged 20 or over were unemploycdj'^ 
Unemployment rates were significantly higher for blacks; 1 2. 1 
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for black women and 12,4 for black men vs. 7J for white 
women and 6.2 for white men, 

A total of 58 million people over the age of 15 were no( in 
the labor force during 1975.>i Of that total, 5,2 million 
reported that they wanted but were not looking for a job. This 
group included IT million who were not luoking for work 
because they thought they could not get a job — = the so-called 
discouraged workers. Most of this group were age 20 or over, 
631,000 women and 272,000 men. 

There is growing awareness that the unemployment rate 
figures do not explain enough about the disparities in unem- 
ployment among demographic groups. 12 The data that are 
available suggest that two components of unemployment 
rates also be examined: Turnover rates and average duration 
per spell of unemployment. The black -white difference in 
unemployment can be traced primarily to turnover rates and 
the maleTemale differences, to duration of unemployment. 

Women had higher unemployment rates than men mainly 
because their spells of unemployment lasted longer. Educa- 
tion made a difference in the duration of unemployment spells 
for women, but not for men. College-educated women took 
less time in finding a job than high school graduates. This is 
consistent with the fact that women high school graduates are 
less likely to work than are college-educated women. And, 
contrary to popular belief, married women had shorter spells 
of unemployment than single women, and for black women, 
th:; duration of unemployment rose with wages, 

A study of unemployment among young women ( 14 to 24) 
with work experience, based on National Longitudinal 
Survey data, found that these unemployed were apparently 
looking for jobs different from those they were likely to get, 
Fewer than 5 percent of these unemployed young women 
sought jobs as babysitters; yet about a third of all employed 
women of thcFa ages were actually working as babysitters. 
Over two-thirds of the unemployed white students sought 
clerical and sales jobs, but only a third of their employed 
counterparts were working in such jobs. 

High unemployment among women, then^ can probably be 
explained mainly by the difficulties they exer.ence in getting 
good jobs, 

Til Vorking Poor 

The working poor arc another afflicted, and generally 
ig ^red, group. Among the fully employed (full-time, full- 
year) who earned less than $3,500 in 1967, 45.5 percent were 
white females, 10,6 percent were black females, 33.5 percent 
were white males, and 9.7 percent black males.''* Such data 
indic'^ an extreme overrepresentation of white females 
anu). he working poor, a situation that has received little 
atten. ..ii. White women were only about 30 percent of the 
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wtal labor force; their proportion of the fully employed labor 
force would be considerably smaller. Yet they were close to 
half of the fully employed working poor. 

For white females^ 80 percent of low-wage employment was 
concentrated in three occupational groups: clerical and 
kindred workers, operatives and kindred workers, and service 
workers, 

Bluestone concluded that a large part of the variance in 
earnings among employed workers was due to factors other 
than personal characteristics (education, health, etc.). Insti- 
tutional factors, he said, played a critical role in trapping 
many workers in low-wage jobs, Manpower programs alone, 
he concluded, could not be expected even to ameliorate the 
present situation to a significant extent. 

Income differences between men and women persist into 
their retirement years. Older women are nearly twice as likely 
to be poor as men of the same age, mainly because more 
women have worked at low paying or part-time jobs. Thus 
they get lower social security benefits. The average monthly 
benefits for retired women were about S 1 80 in 1 975, compared 
with $255 for menjs 



Families Headed by Women 

Nearly 5,6 million families in March 1970 were headed by 
women, and despite rising employment in the sixties, almost 2 
million of these families lived in poverty More than ! family 
in 10 was headed by a woman. Although the total number of 
families rose 14 percent during the sixties, the number of 
female-headed households rose by 24 percent. During that 
period, the income of families headed by men was more than 
double that of families headed by women. The number of 
families headed by men with incomes below the poverty line 
decreased by one-half during the sixties, but the number of 
poor female-headed families remained unchanged: about 1,8 
million. 

In March 1970, 43 percent of the female heads of house- 
holds — nonpoor as well as poor — were widows; 46 percent 
were divorced or separated from their husbands. The rest, 
about 600,000, had never been married, and about a third of 
them had children under 18. 

Female-headed families were most common among the 
poorly educated, low income groups, minority groups, and 
city residents. About 13 percent of these female heads had 
some college education, however. Black families with children 
were much more likely than white families to have a female 
head: 1 in 3, compared with 1 in 10 among white families. 

Three policies have been recommended by Ross and 
Sawhill to meet the needs of female-headed families: Increase 
work opportunities and earnings; increase and facilitate 
income support from parents to children; reform and extend 
the system of public income maintenance.'^ 

Women and Soeiai Sfmnty: Adiipting io s ,VfH- (Washingtnn: 94ih dm p.. 2U jie^v. l;.h. 
Senatf, S^eial Cemmintc on Apng. 1976). Commitice prinL 
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The Homemaker 

The iargest group of aduh women in the Nation are those 
who work in their own homes. Though they work at tasks that 
are perhaps as clearly defined as those of most jobs, they are 
not regarded as part of the labor force. They are, therefore, 
less than marginal to the market, they are counted out of it. 

Efforts have been made to calculate the value of their 
services. In 1918 the National Bureau of Economic Research 
estimated the value of the homemaker's work as one«fourth of 
the gross national product (GNP), and 10 years later Simon 
Kuznets derived a similar estimate. Swedish economists in the 
1 930's suggested that the home services of wives and daughters 
be assigned the same value as that of domestic servants. 

Colin Clark devised a method of placing a value on such 
work in industrial societies, and deplored the fact that such 
values were not included in the GNPJ^ "Not to recognize the 
value of these productive services is a source of serious bias in 
the national product," according to Gardner Ackley,'^ 

The problem in assigning a value to housework is that the 
tasks are so varied. Some are simple and manual, as washing 
and cleaning. Some are skilled, as cooking and decorating. 
Some are highly professional, as rearing and educating 
children, counseling family members, providing love and 
leadership. Assigning the value of the domestic worker's 
wages to all tliese tasks would grossly underestimate the value 
of services performed. 

A less complex and fairer way of assigning value, according 
to Kreps, is simply to impute the value of income foregone by 
homemakers.^s That is, what would the homemaker earn if 
she took a job? The opportunity costs for homemakers are the 
costs of earnings they forego by not being in the labor force. 

Because no price is placed on a homemakefs work, the 
value of these services is not part of the national income 
figures. At one time the computations of the gross national 
product excluded the value of services that families perform 
for themselves. Now, agricultural commodities produced and 
consumed by the family, as well as owner-occupied housing, 
are included in the calculations. A similar inclusion of the 
value of the homemaker's work has been discussed, but no 
action has been taken. 

It has been suggested that women be paid, presumably out 
of public funds, for the value of their services as homemakers. 
Calculating these services at one-fourth of the GNP, such 
payments would hardly be feasible. But including the value of 
such services in the GNP, and recognizing that the home- 
maker^s job is an occupation much like any other performed 
outside the house, might have beneficial effects. The home- 
maker might come to take greater pride in her (or his) occu- 
pation, knowing that it has recognized social value. It would 
also help to legitmate its standing as a job, subject to the same 
benefits and attention from government sources as any other 
occupation. The Implications for employment and training 

'»Colin Clark, "The Economies of Housework.*' Builetin Qj ihf Oxfoni Itmiiuw of SttnimA. May. 
195H. 
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PfC5s, 1971), ETA^ORI?. Pnllcy Studies In implgymeni and Welfare Niv H. 
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programs might be significant. If homemaking is a job, then 
aUeniioni should be turned to job preparation and training, 
and to the upgrading of the occupation, to include perhaps 
community and consumer organization functions as well as 
purely domestic tasks. 

Benefits accruing from such a redefinition would include 
iocial security benefits and allowances under training 
programs. 

It is most interesting to note lhai, according to a Rossi 
study, the prestige of the housewife*s job is considerably 
higher than it is usually assumed to be, relative to other female 
jobs.^^ That study found, in fact, that if women are interested 
in maximizing their status, they can gain more status as house- 
wives than they would otherwise obtain in 70 percent of the 
other "women's jobs.'* This suggests that the status of most 
women's work is low rather than that the status of the house- 
wife is high, 



Minorities^ Migrants, 
Immigrants^ and Mobiles 

Ahhough considerable data exist on minority women — 
' especially black women — the data need to be synthesized 
more fully, and more attention should be directed to His- 
panic, Asian, American Indians, and ethnic white minorities 
and their work experiences as well as to blacks. 2^ A major 
analysis has been done of Chinese American manpower, but 
rather little material is available on other groups. 

Similarly, little study has been devoted to the special prob- 
lems and experiences of migrant women (including rural 
migrants and migrant workers), immigrants (those entering 
the country from abroad), and mobiles (those who simply 
move with their families, often from one metropolitan area to 
another, usually to improve their economic conditions). 

Most of these women have special probiems of adjustment 
and labor force participation. One example of the research 
that is possible on these subjects is a study of southern 
migrants to Cleveland.^'* Interviews found that the contrast 
between the sexes was far greater than that between races. Pre- 
migration jobs at or above the clericaUsales-operative level 
were held by 55 percent of the white men and 46 percent of the 
black men, but by only 26 percent of the white women and 22 
percent of the black women. Women more often than men had 
worked at low skill jobs, and they had more often not worked 
at all* The reasons they gave for coming to Cleveland less often 
had to do with jobs and wages. 



Still, "considering the interest they expressed in work, it is 
clear that unmet needs are greatest among the, women and that 
they form the greater wasted manpower resource."25 

The Working Class Woman, 
Blue- and White-Collar 

Certain occupational groups form a broad and often quite 
loosely defined group which may appropriately be called *'t! ^ 
working class." The male working class is composed mainly of 
those who work in blue-collar occupations. The female 
working class^ is more highly concentrated in clerical, sales- 
clerk, and related white^ollar occupations, although a size- 
able proportion are also found in blue-collar occupations. 
What distinguishes the working class from others is that its 
members do not work in the professional, upper technical, or 
managerial occupations of relatively high income, which 
usually require a college education and often graduate work, 
The working class, by this definition, would include some 80 
percent of all employed people. 

In numbers, then, the working class is hardly marginal. It is 
the overwhelming majority of employed people. What is 
marginal about it is that, except at the most disadvantaged 
levels, very little attention is given it by researchers, scholars, 
or development efforts. Instead, in research relating to 
women, most attention is focused on professions, academic 
occupations, managerial and highly technical occupations. 
Statistical reports on wages, hours, employment and related 
matters, useful as they are, tell us very little about who these 
working class women are, how they fare, and what they want 
from their working lives. 

Although large, the working class can be classified in a 
variety of meaningful subgroups. Perhaps the most useful is 
the division into two groups; the stable working class and the 
marginal working class. The marginals are mainly those who 
do not hold steady jobs that pay a living wage. Fortunately, 
the Department of Labor's research and development efforts 
have quite properly devoted considerable attention to this 
group, since its needs are greatest. What is perhaps required 
is not a change of focus but a broadening of scope, to include 
the experiences and needs (which are considerable) of stable, 
working class women. These women may have steady work at 
a living wage but they usually have few prospects and few 
opportunities to emerge from dead-end jobs. It is with this 
group that concern about the earnings gap has most sig* 
nificance, A review of the literature on blue-collar women, by 
Pamela Roby, offers useful guides to other inquiries^^ and a 
volume on working class women identifies the kinship ties 
between blue- and white-collar women.^^ 
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5. WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS: 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 



The Office of Research and Development has financed 
many research projects to explore the employment dif- 
ficulties women face, in order to find ways of amelioraiing 
those difficulties. Other research projects, on employment 
problems in general, have not dealt with their specific applica- 
tion to women. Projects in both categories reveal three kinds 
of barriers to the full realization of women's potential as 
workers: (1) Barriers to entry into traditional male occupa- 
tions; (2) barriers arising from employers' personnel prac- 
tices; and (3) barriers related to the amount of work women 
are able and/ or willing to do during their lifetimes. 



Entry into Atypical Occupations 

Historically, women entering the labor force have gone into 
traditionally female occupations, even in the professions. Not 
until the 1970's was a significant effort made to open up, and 
compete in, male occupations. 



Professional Work 

In the United States engineering and some sciences have 
been among the traditionally male occupations. A study of 
U.S. women who entered science and engineering showed they 
were less likely than their male colleagues to earn advanced 
degrees, to marry, or to have as many children.' They were 
more likely to work for the government* to be out of the labor 
force at any given time, and to work part time or part year. 
Although women were paid less than men, they were just as 
likely to remain with their employers as men, and they were 
less likely than men to have published. These women 
scientists and engineers scored higher than men on ''people- 
orientation^' and lower than men on *'intellcctualism,'^ 

Women college graduates, it was found, tended to think 
that science, medicine, and engineering were too demanding 
as careers, and too likely to require a full-time commitment. 
They considered engineering unfeminine, and requiring 
abilities women do not have. 

As in many other professions, earning a doctorate con- 
tributes most, the study concluded, to women who seek 
equality with men in science and engineering. Part-time 
schedules with full status and flexible hours are also needed. 

With proper guidance and preparation and outreach in 
professional schools and among employers — women would 
probably be as likely to seek careers in science and engineer- 



ing as many of them have been in the skilled trades, via 
apprenticeship programs. Job opportunities are available in 
science and engineering, and women could probably qualify 
easily because the work demands more academic than 
physical skills. Yet virtually none of the research and develop- 
ment directed at the labor market experience of engineers, as 
reviewed by Bain, ^ has dealt with the exclusion of women 
from this and related occupations. 

Our society is a technological and industrialized one, 
largely operated and managed by people of high technologi- 
cal knowledge. The exclusion of women, whether by custom, 
role stereotyping, or discrimination, from access to this, 
knowledge seriously limits their aspirations for general 
equality. 

Women who become doctors make the decision to study 
medicine rather early in life, perhaps because they tend to 
come from elite, professional families.^ These women are most 
often graduates of private colleges and usually rely on parents 
for financial support. The stresses on those who are single 
come mainly from academic pressures; for those who marry, 
interruptions in studies and careers are consistently related to 
childbearing. The role strain between job and family is dealt 
with move effectively when they enter practice and are less 
subject to control by others. 

In 1963 between 4 and 6 percent of all medical graduates in 
the United States were women (compared with 25 percent in 
England and Western Europe, and 70 to 75 percent in the 
U.S.S.R.). By 1965 the figure had risen to 7.3 percent of medi» 
cal graduates. In 1969, 9.6 percent of first year students in 
medical schools were women, indicating an upward trend in 
female enrollments. 

Except in times of crisis, the United States has made little 
effort to draw talented women into medicine, and little infor- 
mation has been developed to help in their recruitment. To 
accommodate women in medical schools, training should be 
more flexibly scheduled and there should be more oppor- 
tunity for part-time study, as well as more child day-care 
facilities. 

Careers in management and administration also have ^ 
special meaning for women.^ Moving women into manage- 
ment could counter the stereotype that women's role should 
be one of submission and service rather than dominance and 
leadership. It might also change the role of managers from , 
that of dominance and authority to one of service and 
leadership. Moreover, with women in upper management 
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posiiions, organizations may become more concerned about 
hiring and upgrading women employees. Yet women are 
excluded from high-level management positions even though 
no evident exists that men have superiorgifts as executives. 
V/A . study by Ginzberg of edu^lsd American women 
suggested policies that might contribute to better use of the 
\most highly trained sector of the female population J In 
guidance and counseling^ more information should be 
provided to parents about educational opportunities for their 
daughtirs, and ways of making use of their education without 
foregoing marriage and children. Such information should 
also be provided to teachers and other counselors of women. 

Oirls should be encouraged to take college preparatory 
tourses and to study science and mathematics. Schools 
"should attempt to provide educational and occupational 
guidance to freshman and sophomore students which would 
alert them to the expanding role that work has come to play in 
the lives of women. Second, they should attempt to stimulate 
them to crystallize occupational objectives within large life 
plans."^ More scholarship funds should be provided for 
women, and more opportunities for mature women to return 
to school and work. 

In work situations* efforts should be made to eliminate 
hiring and promotion discrimination, to open intramural 
and extramural training programs to women, and to 
reexamine nepotism rules. 

In the areas of community and of government, volunteer 
organizations should use women in more meaningful roles. 
Counseling and placement services for mature women should 
be expanded, and the hurdles of licensing boards to mature 
women who seek careers should be removed. 

A study of opportunities to change careers after age 35 con- 
cluded that -'universities are much more flexible than one 
might have thought. Although there has been and continues to 
be significant resistance to middle-age applicants, the fact is 
that a relatively large number of middle-aged men and women 
are now in these schools."^ 

Questions have been rasied about college women who 
aspire to, or who work in nontraditional or atypical occupa- 
tions — those that are traditionally male. The best predictor of 
innovation, in one study, was lound to be recent occupational 
aspiration,^ Why do some women aspire to innovative 
occupations? Half of the innovators mentioned individuals as 
being responsible for their aspirations. Role innovators had 
more encouragement from male faculty, while traditionals 
had more encouragement from female faculty. "It would 
appear that a supportive role-partner of the opposite sex can 
be an important ally for the role innovator.''^ 

Alice Rossi in a 1965 national sample of 1961 college grad- 
uates'o found that ''pioneers" (nontraditionals) had looser ties 



with their families, were more oriented to ideasj had less need 
to depend on others or nurture others, or to have intense inter- 
personal relationships. They are better able to establish 
egalitarian relations with men, with older people, and with 
those in authority. Black college women were found to have 
generally traditional professional aspirations. They are 
more work-oriented than their white counterparts, however, 
and are much more likely to see home and work as 
compatible. 

On a national scale, women with lower educational attain- 
ment are more likely to work in atypical jobs than more highly 
educated women. This is especially true of whites, where 
those with less education are clearly the most likely to work in 
atypical jobs. Attitudes and background factors were found to 
have relatively little influence on whether or not women 
worked in atypical jobs. The question, then, of why some 
women choose to work in atypical occupations is still largely 
unsettled. 

Skilled Blue-Collar Jobs 

Far more attention has been directed toward the skilled 
trades as possible atypical occupations for women than 
toward all other atypical occupations combln \ although 
even here activity has been relatively limited. 

During the Second World War, 2.9 million women entered 
blue-collar jobs, but with the War*s end, most women were 
gradually phased out of the skilled blue-collar jobs. During 
the sixties, the number of women craft workers increased by 
about 80 percent, to almost half a million in 1970. Vocational 
and trade school enrollments among women have also grown. 

National Apprenticeship Information officers (the U.S. 
Department of Labor has established 30 Apprenticeship 
Information Offices'^) have concluded that women are 
better able than minorities to pass the tests required to enter 
apprenticeships; they are not as likely to have educational dis- 
advantages. Almost every trade uses the General Aptitude 
Test Battery, which is also used by the Employment Service, 

Applicants must also be interviewed by employer and union 
representatives. In this interview women may be disad- 
vantaged because interview impressions are inevitably subjec- 
tive. "The interview counts for more than pedpie think. If 
you're something different ~ your hair, your dress or be- 
havior — you'll be rejected," The Labor Department's Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, however, limits the number of total 
points that can be assigned to the interview, requires the inter- 
viewer to ask the same questions of everyone, and to write 
notes on the answers so that he can account for the rating 
assigned. 
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^The Bureau does not allow the trades to use qualifiers that 
do' •not apply to success. All qualifiers must tie directly to 
swcess in the trade. In the early siKties extra points were 
given to veterans and to athletei; that is no longer done, As 
one commentaior remarked, "There's very little ^hey can put 
'in to exclude women per se. The burden is on the Joint 
(labor-management) Apprenticeship Committee to prove the 
relevant of qualirications/' 

Although statistics are not available, it appears that very 
few women are represented on Joint Committees or at any 
official level withm the apprenticeship system. These 
statistics should be gathered and efforts made to increase 
female representation where it is low, 

Th Europe, national governments have increased their con- 
trol over apprenticeships and other vocational training. They 
are also helping employers meet the costs of practical and 
theoretical instruction. The trend is to train apprentices In 
logical stages rather than in a single, continuous program, 
No assessment has been made of the effects of such changes 
on women.. Subsidies and training by stages might open more 
opportunities to women. 

Employer Personnel Practices 

Advocates of employment opportunities for women have 
given relatively little attention to certain employer personnel 
practices that play a fundamental role in job structuring, 
grading, and classification and in the hiring and promotion 
of employees.^^ This section examines the research on job 
analysis, hiring standards, applicant assessment, and up- 
grading (or promotion). 

Job Analysis 

A job analysis study outlines four uses of job analysis: ( 1 ) 
For job restructuring; (2) for developing education and train- 
ing programs; (3) for examining qualifications; and (4) for 
evaluating performance. All of these have unexplored 
applications to the work of women. 

A job may, for example, require that the worker lift only 
one extremely heavy object or pull one extremely heavy 
switch, only once a day. The task may take only a matter of 
seconds to perform, but its inclusion in the job description 
will make it difficult for a woman to fill the job. 

Similarly, employers often assume that women cannot 
perform certain tasks as well as men. Evaluations of their 
task performance based on job-analysis would in many cases 
prove these judgments to be false. 

The review discussed four approaches to job analysis: 

1 , The Deparimeni of Labor methods the most widely used 
in the U.S. Employment Service and elsewhere. This 
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approach determines what the worker actually does, in rela- 
tion to data, people, and things; what methods, materials, 
tools, etc*, he uses; and what traits he needs for satisfactory 
performance, 

2. Functional Job Analysis. This approach is concerned 
not only with identifying the way work is currently per- 
formed, but also with what should be done, the tasks not 
being performed, the purposes and goals of the organiza- 
tion, and the extent to which jobs and their performance 
meet those goals, 

3. Health Services Mobility Study, This approach deals 
with designing job ladders, educational ladders, and per- 
formance evaluation instruments. 

4. Position Analysis Questionnaire. This approach 
describes what the worker does and the general human 
behaviors involved as **interpersonal activities."" 

The study's conclusion was that the purposes of a job 
analysis should determine which approach is to be used. Job 
analysis is clearly so basic to the structuring and restructur- 
ing of jobs and to the creation of career iadders that further 
inquiries into the meaning of such analysis for women is 
obviously in order. 

Hiring Standards and Assessing Applicants 

As with job analysis, the application to women of hiring 
standards is relatively unexplored. A review of these stand- 
ards, conducted by Diamond and Bedroiian, summarized its 
findings as follows.: 

During the \m\ two decades there has been a tendency for emplayers to 
raise hiring standards for less skilled jobs. Many have cited the increasing 
complexiiy of jobs caused by advandng teehnology, Ofhers have taken ad- 
vantage of the rising educational level of American workers. Some have 
wished to raise the tone of their builnesies in terms of some standard ot 
community aeceptablliiy. Still others have had the undersianduble objec- 
tive of hiring the 'best qualified' workers possible. In particular, the high 
school diploma has become a symbol of a more highly motivated and ver- 
laiile job applicant than the person who did not complete high school. In the 
pursuit of these objectives, signiricant inconsistencies may have developed 
between the characteristics of applicants sought by employers and those 
which are clearly necessyry for successful job performanceJ*^ 

Employers have developed standard procedures to appraise 
job applicants. First is job analysis and description to es- 
tablish hiring standards. Data oh applicants are then taken 
from application blanks, personal interviews, references, and 
tests, compared with the hiring standards, and new hires aie 
chosen. 

The study found, however, that 
. . , the vast majority of flnns did not possess job descriptions lor key occupa- 
tions at low skill levels. Consequently, the setting of hiring standards was a 
very inform ^il process, with the requirements and preferences being no more 
than one or two individuals' notions of the kinds of employees needed. More- 
over, hiring standards were subjectively determined, they could be raised with 
little or no reference to the job duties, , , , the standards were the more 
subjective because they were rarely written. One of ihe study's most persistent 
findings was the absence of written hiring standards in virtually all the occu- 
pational groups studied. As a result, each employment interviewer and/ or 
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supervisor may hava tended to establish his own hiring Mundnrd?; with liiik 
reference to those communicated inrorniany fti him hs the eiimpany. "I hus, 
the hiring procesH became highly perstmali/cd, invnlvingth idiudua! iudy= 
menis of one or more personnel speeialisu whu may or as mn have been 
reliiiing an applicani's credentials to the job's tasks.''' 

So it is that subjective and personali/ed employer hiring 
procedures, unrelated to job requirements, may be highly 
prejudicial to the hiring of svomen. Judgments ure likely to be 
made not on the ba^i^ of performance ability but on the hasi.s 
of whether the applicant resembles those already hired and 
performing their jobs successfully. 

Assessing the disadvantages as potential employees has 
already been dealt with, but the implications of assessment for 
women have not been examined. Assessments involving 
educational credentials — except in vocational subjects and at 
the Ph.D. level — and paperand pencil testsare likely to favor 
women. On the other hand, interviews could be prejudicial to 
women because they are inevitably subjective. 

Assessment methods most prejudicial to' women — 
vocational interest and personality inventories — are used iar 
more by school counselors than by employers, but they do 
reinforce job stereotyping and determine the kinds of jobs 
women seek. All a.ssessment procedures, applied before and at 
the time of hiring, require examination in the light of women's 
experience and the opportunities open to them. 



lipgrading 

Once hired, what are a woman's chances of progressing? 
Again, although some attention has been given to the general 
subject of upgrading, little attention has been paid to the 
specific problems of women. 

A review of research and development on upgrading points 
out that upgrading is achieved through (1) a single-step 
promotion or wage increase: (2) a multistep promotion or 
wage increase; (3) improvements resulting from training or 
education; (5) improvements resulting from incentives and 
services to employers aimed at opening advancement oppor- 
tunities,-" Other routes to upgrading include change of 
employer and change of occupation. Little is known about the 
extent to which women profit from the various forms of 
upgrading, 

SignificTant findings from the review of research included: 

1. Pressures to comply with antidiscrimination laws have 
been an important incentive to employers to upgrade women 
and minorities. 

2. Economic downturns discourage employers from offer- 
ing training because skilled workers are more easily available. 

3. Despite downturns, some employers, especially in 
marginal and small industries, concerned about turnover and 
absenteeism, may initiate upgrading progrums, 

4. Job dissatisfaction may not be reduced by training that 
leads only to a few higher level jobs. 

5. Employers who face acute shortages of ski 1 Is respond to 
upgrading experiments. 



(h Many primary labor market employers have their own 
training and upgrading programs, but these have little impact 
on lower wage workers. Employers in the secondary market 
lack not only the training capability but also the higher level 
positions, Many firms, however, have high leveljobs that they 
do not ofier their lower level workers. 

Among the findings of a study of upgrading in five New 
York City industries^J were; The industries had no difficulty 
filling skilled jobs, and upgrading was the dominant means of 
filling them. Formal training by employers to fill skilled jobs 
was the exception, not the rule; most of the w^orkers who w^ere 
promoted had learned the necessary skills by informal means. 
In some occupations, however, the vocational curriculum in 
community colleges, getting the A. A, degree, and passing 
licensing requirements (but not high school vocational cur- 
ricula) gave applicants for skilled jobs a preferred position. 
"There is overwhelming evidence that women and minority 
group members are discriminated against when it comes to 
promotion into skilled jobs or entrance into training 
programs. . ^"^^ Federal funds have interested some unions in 
training for upgrading. "One of the severe constraints on 
upgrading is the success of established groups In restricting the 
pool of potential candidates for better jobs to those who meet 
certain arbitrary standards of education and work 
experience."" Training for upgrading can be very costly. The 
ability of Federal subsidies to persuade employers to train for 
upgrading is questionable. A shortage of part-time public 
training opportunities exists. Adequate account should be 
taken of the diffieulties of the disadvantaged in competing for 
the limited number of good jobs available. 

These and related subjects need to be explored in 
connection with the upgrading of women workers. 

Job grades are the ranked categories, like school grades, 
through which workers rise, or fail to rise, in their employ- 
ment. Unfortunately, very little information about these job 
grades is disclosed by private employers; indeed, many 
employers have no such formal system. Information is avail- 
able, however, on the grading system among full-time white- 
collar employees in the Federal Government and the position 
of women in this grade hierarchy. In the lowest three grades 
approximately three-fourths of those employed are women, 
whereas in the highest three grades, only 2 percent are women 
(see table 6). 

Since opportunities for women are significantly better in 
Federal than in private employment, it may be assumed that 
women are even more concentrated in the bottom grades of 
private firms. 

How Much Work? 

Women's proclivity to spend fewer hours on the job than 
men do (in a given week, a given year, or over their lifetime) 
has been the focus of several studies, This research deals with 
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TABLE 6, Women as Full-time White-collar Employees in 
Federal Government Agencies^ October 31, 1970 



General schedule 
(GS) 

grade 



Salary- 



iN umber of 
ymploycd 
wumcn 



Womifn UK 
percent of 
total empioyed 



i.., 

2 

3 ............. 

4 
5 

6 ............. 

7 ............. 

g 

9 ............. 

10 ............ 

11 ............ 

12 

13 ............ 

14 ............ 

15 ............ 

16 and higher . . 



S4J25 
4.621 
5,212 
5,H53 
6,54H 
7.294 
S.()9H 
8.956 
9,8^1 
10.H^9 
1 1.9Q5 
14. 192 
I6J60 
19.643 
22.8HS 
26.547=^ 



2.913 
1H,5?6 
S6.274 
139.664 
iyi.67B 
65.089 
54.037 
12.431 
43,441 
3,890 
19.325 
9.H70 
4.622 
1.817 
942 
158 



68 
76 
7H 
63 
32 
4H 
38 
26 
24 
12 
12 
7 
5 
4 
3 

7 
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various foms of shortened hours such as part-time (less than 
35 hours a week, by definition in the official employment 
statistics) and intermittent work, unusual work schedules, and 
turnover, absenteeism, and job tenure. 



ParMime and Intermittent Work 

Well over half of all women workers (6 in 10) do not work 
full time year round, as was indicated in chapter 4 Indeed, the 
most rapid growth in the adult female work force in the past 
decade has. been among part-timers, whose number increased 
by 54 percent between 1963 and 1973, compared with a 28 
percent mcrease in full-lime women workers, and a 14 percent 
increase in the employment of adult males,^^ 

About a fifth of adult women working in 1973 were 
employed part-time (as distinguished from those who work 
longer weekly hours but are employed intermittently through- 
out the year). Working mothers were more likely than others 
to be part-timers: about one in three. More than half (55 
percent) of all part-time women had preschool children. 

Part-time increases are attributable mainly to the rapid 
increase in young married mothers who work, but also to the 
reentry of many older women into the labor force. Both seek 
good part-time jobs; many do not wish to be fully employed. 
Their problem, of course, is that good part-time jobs are 
scarce, outside of teaching and nursing. Most part4imejobs 
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are in clerical work, retail sales, food service, and cleaning, In 
manufacturing, only the garment industry has brought in 
part-timers on a large scale, and it is a low-paying industry. 

Not only are part-timers usually poorly paid, they have little 
job security and few benefits, A 1972 wage survey found that 
only half of all part4imers received any of the holiday and 
vacation benefits given to full-time workers. Usually they 
did not receive life and health insurance coverage, and less 
than a fourth were covered by a pension plan. Many earned 
lower hourly wages than those doing similar full-time work. 

The employers' rationale for such differentials is evident 
from a study of Philadelphia firms; they u^ed part-timers pri- 
marily to minimize costs (usually through avoiding overtime) 
in meeting peak loads, utilizing capital investments, or 
expanding hours of customer service.-^ In the .same study, an 
analysis of current unemployment compensation and pension 
regulations showed that they discriminate against the part- 
time worker. The findings suggested a major empha.sis on 
improving the wages and conditions of part-time jobs. 

Another study suggested that "employers should be 
expanding part-time work opportunities in order to attract 
women of, exceptional ability, reduce absenteeism, cut 
overtime costs, and increase efficiency,"^^ although the 
researcher recognized that more data are needed to prove the 
argument on cost and productivity grounds. Only one study of 
the productivity of part-timers has been made, she reported. 
The Massachusetts Department of Welfare in 1969 found that 
part-time caseworkers handled 89 percent as many cases as 
did fulNtime workers; and iurnover was only one-ihird the 
rate offulhtinwrs. Further research along these lines should 
focus on mature women who will make a commitment to a 
good part-time job, rather than on students and young people 
who are likely to be transient. 

It also needs to be shown, she said, that many jobs can be 
handled on a part-time basis, and that the benefits to 
employers offset administrative inconvenience. Researchers, 
she recommended, should locate women in various occupa- 
tions and examine both their characteristics and those of the 
job that make part-time work possible. 

Special attention, in her view, should be paid to manage- 
ment jobs. Studies are needed to show what management 
means and what the precise management tasks are. Perhaps 
some jobs cannot be put on part-time (or flexible) schedules, 
but many others can be. Managers are often traveling or 
attending meetings and are not available to those they manage 
anyhow. 

A useful and successful experiment in public employment 
of part-time professionals and executives was initiated in 1967 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,^"^ 
Agencies within the Department identified 60 positions that 
could be filled by part-timers, and 22 women were selected for 
them, out of several hundred applicants. Superviso rs reported 
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that they were productive employees who had lew difficulties 
in thf ir jobs. The women themselves reported that they valued 
thi, opportunities for self^evelopment more than the salaries 
they received on the job. They also reported a lendency to 

; work /more than part-time and some confusion about 
promotion possibilities and eligibility for fringe benefits. 

The Comptroller General of the United States recently 
reviewed the use of part-time employees In Federal agencies, 
the advantages and disadvantages of using them, and 
eonstraints on their Increased use.2« The review concluded 
that personnel ceilings on part-time employees should be 
relaxed or eliminated to allow agencies to use whatever types 
of employees are needed to accomplish agency functions. The 
. Office, of Management and Budget, which imposes these 
ceilings, did not believe^ however, that further relaxation was 

" necessary. 2t 

Even with existing ceilings, part-time and temporary 
employees (in the Executive Branch less the Postal Service) 
had increased by 40,000 (or 27 percent) in the 4 years ending in 
1975, while full-time permanent employees declined by 
40,000. During fiscal year 1974, Federal Executive agencies 
employed an average of 222,880 part-time workers each 
month, about 8 percent of all Federal civilian employees. 

In providing part-time tnnployment, the Government can use a great pool 
of tElent that wou4d not be needed or available on a full-time basis. Part-time 
employment also benefits many persons who cannot or choose not to work 
full time, Accordlni to agency officials^ benefits from using part-time 
employees include greater flexibiiity in meeting temporary increase** in 
pefsonnel riquirements during seaional workload peaks and for emergency 
work and special projects, Diiadvantages include increased training and 
idmiiiistrative costs because of the high turnover rate,^" 

Research on hours of work has neglected intermittent work, 
although it, like part-time work, is a form of reduced work- 
hours. Often intermittent work involves substituting for 
regular workers during leave periods, or working at 
temporary or seasonal jobs that do not require a fuiUyear 
commitment. 

In 1974, the annual survey of the work experience of the 
population Indicated that 20.9 million women, of the 42J 
milUon who did some work during the year, were part-year 
workers (that is, worked less than SO weeks).^i Some 11,3 
million of the part-year workers worked at least 35 hours a 
week while they were employed. The remaining 9,6 million 
worked not only part year, but also part lime. 

The vast majority of the part-year workers were so classi- 
fied for four reasons: unemployment (3.7 millionj; home 
responsibiHties(i0.i million); school attendance (3.8 million); 
and Ulness (1,5 million). Little more is known about these 
categories than their number, The characteristics of women 
who want and need to work intermittently ought to be 
explored, along with the kinds of jobs they do, for both 
; represent an important segment of the labor market. 
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Clearer definitions and descriptions of intermhtent work 
might facilitate the task of developing jobs, creating more 
interniittent work opportunities, and upgrading the pay and 
cdndiiions of the intermittent worker. 

Work Schedules 

More research is also needed on the scheduling of work^ 
hours. Major departures from the typical 5-day, 40-hour 
workweek include: (I) Compressed (or compact) schedules, 
(2) flexible schedules, (3) staggered schedules. 

The most common variety in the United States has been a 
compressed 4-day, 40»hour workweek, known as 4-40.^2 
About 700 companies are reported to have adopted some 
form of the 4-day workweek, usually because management 
hopes that it will increase plant utilization, profits, and the 
supply of skilled workers. Most of the 700 companies are 
small, nonunion shops, mainly in manufacturing but also in 
retailing, publishing, banking, etc. Some have found the 4-40 
schedule unsatisfactory, and general interest in it has 
diminished somewhat. 

Most of the incentive for changing schedules has come from 
management. Workers have not been enthusiastic about the 4- 
40 week. Although some have responded favorably, many 
workers have complained of fatigue and a conflict with hours 
worked by other family members. Unions have favored a 
reduced workweek rather than compressed schedules and 
have objected to the 10-hour day required by the 4-40 
schedule, 

In shifting to the 4-40 schedule, companies may encounter 
legal constraints or scheduling problems as well as employee 
and union objections. The companies often find it difficult to 
coordinate shipments, get parts, and make deliveries to 
customers. Wage and hour laws in many States require 
overtime pay for hours worked beyond 8 per day, but many 
companies adopting the 4-40 schedule reportedly have not 
increased the pay of their workers even ttiough the workday 
exceeds 8 hours. 

A pilot study of 16 firms was undertaken by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to find out what kinds of records were avail- 
able to answer such questions as: "Does a revised work 
schedule increase productivity, reduce turnover, absenteeism, 
raise performance, job satisfaction, and help recruit 
workersrw Most of the employers kept records which could 
be used in evaluating the economic impact of revised work 
schedules, but few had made such evaluations. 

This survey of **compressed work schedules'' varying 
from 4 days, 40 hours (the most common) to 3 days, 35 hours 
— found that while productivity increased at some firms, it 
did not change at others, and decreased at the remainder. No 
turnover reduction was found. Reductions in absenteeism and 
progress in recruitment were found, however. The effects of 
overtime were mixed; pay, benefits, and weekly hours did not 
change much. Improvements in the use of plant and equip- 
ment were not made by all employers. 
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Flgxi-timei which requires employees to beat work during a 
core period but allows for flexibility of starting and finishing 
times, has not caught on in the States, as it has in Western 
Europe, according to one study.^4 Government workers, 
especially those in municipal government, have led the way in 
creating such flexible schedules as exist in the U .S. Usually the 
workers' option is limited: a workday scheduled either from 8 
to 4 or from 9 to 5, But Hewlett-Packard Co., the first big 
Amencah company to adopt flexi-time, allows workers to 
start between 6:30 and 8:30 a.m. and work 8 hours. And John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Boston, which also 
converted to the 4-day week, allows employees to work any 8- 
hour period between 7:30 a.m. and 5:10 p.m.. provided they 
are there for the core hours of 9 a,nri, to 3:40 p.m. 

It is difficult to estimate the potential of revised work 
schedules. In tight labor markets, when workers cannot be 
easily recruited and retained, employers have a special incen- 
tive to experiment with the scheduling of work hours. They 
may also seek to offer workers revised hours in lieu of higher 
pay.3^ 

In general, however, it appears that employer incentives to 
revise hours are not great. Nor have worker or union demands 
for revised hours been great. Still, the benefits to women (and 
men) of flexi-schedules are obvious: greater autonomy is per- 
mitted in the scheduling of their work hours. The value of 
compressed or staggered schedules is far less clearcut. 
Compressed schedules often lengthen the workday to the 
point where women find it difficult to manage both job and 
home responsibilities, and staggered schedules often increase 
the probiems in arranging their dual careers. Preferably, 
workers should have the option of choosing or decrming to 
work such schedules. 

Potentially, women can benefit om optional schedules, 
even though they are still in the eKperimental stage. Women 
should not expect large or rapid expansion in optional sched- 
uling, however, since labor surpluses diminish employer 
incentives to experiment, 

Turnovtr, Absenteei§m, Tenure 

Undoubtedly the most common explanation, or excuse, 
given by employers (and researchers) for the marginality of 
women workers is that they have high turnover and absentee 
rates. Considering the significance of this issue, it is remark- 
able how little is known about either turnover or absentee 
rates. 

Available data suggests that differences in turnover rates 
of men and women are usually small. In October 1968, when 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics last published separate data, 
the total separation rate for women factory workers was 5.5 
per 100, compared with 4.8 for men: quits were 3.1 for 
women and 2 J for men; layoffs and other involuntary 
separations were 2,4 for women and 2.1 for men.3^ Thus, the 
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belief that women are more apt to quit than men finds scant 
support in a rate differential that translates to 4 in 1,000! 

According to another BLS study, 7 percent of women but 
10 percent of men changed their occupation during 1965. 
Occupation changing was most common among the young, 
Among 18- to 19-year olds, more than 1 in 4 girls and almost 
1 in 3 boys worked in more than one occupation that year; 
while among workers 35 or older, fewer than 4 percent of 
women and 6 percent of men had switched.-^^ 

A study of 65 large chemical and pharmaceutical labora- 
tories showed only moderate differences in turnover between 
male and female chemists when they were grouped by the 
type of degree required for the grade of work performed,3K 
The overall turnover rates were much less favorable for 
female chemists because they were so overrepresented at the 
lowest grade levels, where turnover was highest for men as 
well as women. Many employers said the difference in turn- 
over was not great enough to make a difference in hiring. 

As for absenteeism, a Public Health Service study showed 
an average of 5.6 days lost by women and 5 J by men during 
1967.3^ Women were more likely to be absent because of 
acute illnesses and men because of chronic illnesses. The total 
financial loss represented by absenteeism, according to 
another study, was as great for men as for women, because 
the men were Ukely to stay out longer with their chronic 
illnesses,''^ 

Apparently In some occupations, the illnesses of women 
last somewhat longer than those of men, while in other 
occupations such as clerical and government work, the 
reverse is true.^' Among single people, young women use 
more sick leave than young men, but older women use less 
than older men.^^ Among ever-married people, however, 
women use more sick leave (6.1 days) than men (4.7 days) 
even when age adjustments are made. 

Higher absentee and quit rates among women often reflect 
their low job status. Most studies indicate that the higher the 
job status, the lower the absentee and quit rates. Among 
Federal workers in 1961, for example, sick leave averaged 9,6 
days for women and 7,9 days for men, but among those 
earning $9,000 to $10,000 a year, sick leave averaged 6.9 days 
for women and 6.3 days for men.**^ 

Job tenure, as measured by continuous employment in the 
current job as of January 1966, averaged 2,8 years for women 
and 5.2 years for men.^^ The difference was due entirely to 
married women; single women had the same job tenure as 
single men of comparable ages. 



i^Oceupsiionai MobUUy o/Bftptgyid ^ork^rs (Wishingtoni U.S. Dcpartinent of Laher, Bureau of 
Labor Statiitks, 1966). S^eial Laber Fors Report No, S4. 
"Jehn B, Parfish, "Employment of Wemcn ChemUti In Induitrtal Laborateriei "iV/ffff^. April 30. 

im 

J' Vital and H?aUh Statmks, Cun^nt & iln\3t£sfiomth§ HsaUk Int^n im' 5!j?v?>'(Wiihmgtaii: U.S, 
Df paftnicnt ef Htalih. Edueailfln, and Welfare. Pub lis Htahh Servlee, 1967). 

o^The Eeenofflie Coita of Abiehiesisffli" ProgrfSS in Heahh Sefvites, Mareh-April 1963. 
Philip E. Entefline."Work Los Due la irinessin Seleeted OwupatlonSind Industries,''/auf«fl/o/ 
Oeeupsiional Mtdiemt, Sepiember 1961, 

«?Phlllp E. Enierline. **S|ek A^nee for Mtn arid Women by Marital Staius,^ Archives o/Btviron- 
mentat H^qUH, March 1964. 

"fsf/j about WomrrCi Absenteeism and Labor Tumovir iy/%ih\ng%Qm U.S. Depiftiiienl of Labor. 
Wpfflefi'i Buffiu, 1969). Attrihuted ioa Mifeh 1963dfaftrcpertbyiheCivnScrvieBQnagovcfiime^^ 
wide iiudy of sick leave In 1961^ 

**Job Tenurt of Workers, Januafy im (Washington^ U.S, Departmeni of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statiatlcs, 1967). Special l^ter Foree Report No. 77. 
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Among low-income workers, the job ienuriv or "attach- 
ment," of women has been found to be higher than that of 
men. A study of the Continuous Work History File of the 
Social Security Adminiitration concluded that, "especially 
significant is the high degree of firm and industry attach- 
ment exhibited by females. More than 53 percent of the low- 
income females in both the New York (City) and national 
samples were firm stayers over the period [studied]; the 
corresponding figures for males were 41.7 percent in New 
York, and 38.5 percent in the Nation. A.s expected, attach- 
ment was found to increase with increasing age/'^^ 

The study provided revealing insights into the relation- 
ship between attachment and upward mobility. In the 
apparel industry, where women were extremely attached to 
their jobs, only 32.7 percent advanced in their jobs, whereas 
55.3 percent of males who stayed with the firm, advanced. 
The differential was especially great in the S2,000 to $6,000 
income range. Women were hired mainly as operative.^ and 
had no major avenues for advancement. Advancement 
opportunities for both sexes were higher in some New York 
industries such as banking, than in others such as general 
merchandising stores or apparel manufacturing. 

The failure of women to advance in their jobs, it would 
appear, is far less related to high quit rates than to the hiring 
and retention of women in low job grades, at least among 
iow-income workers. 

With regard to labor force dropout among women. It was 
found that of the almost I million women who left the labor 
force in ^963 and had not reentered by February 1964, 89 
percent were married.^^ Among women under 24, almost 3 in 4 
were out of the labor force because of pregnancy. Even among 
more mature women (35 to 44), about 1 in 4 dropped out 
because of pregnancy, and another 19 percent dropped out 
because of family responsibilities. The most common cause of 
dropout among older women (45 to 64) was illness (32 
percent) and layoffs (IS percent). Of every 10 married women 
who stopped working, 6 said they were either not interested in 
returning or did not know. 

Clearly, large numbers of women quit work voluntarily 
because of their "dual careers,'' but too little is known about 
quit rates among men to conclude that employers risk higher 
turnover when they hire women than when they hire men. 
Indeed, what is most conspicuous in a review of this literature 
is how little is known, generally or specifically, by individual 
firms and occupations, about the ''risks" to employers of 
hiring and upgrading women. 

A beginning has been made, however, on two of the most 
frequently cited reasons for reluctance to hire women: Their 
child=care problems and their health, which allegedly affect 
both absenteeism and turnover. 



half of these women had their children cared for at home, by 
relatives or nonrelatives» while they worked, 1 he rest provided 
for care in other private homes, often the homes of neighbors. 
Women, it was found, prefer care in this order: Their own 
home, home of relatives, day-care center, home of non- 
relative. 

Only two factors in the lives of those examined were related 
to the use of day-care centers: The absence of older brothers 
and sisters to care for a preschool child, and the economic 
hardship associated with separation and divorce. The limited 
impact of other factors suggests the central role played by 
family in child care, ''Government policy with respect to day- 
care centers must not be unmindful of existing attitudes and 
preferences regarding child care, which attach a premium to 
care by family members. On the other hand, public policy 
must also recognize the impact that decreasing family size and 
growth of single-parent households will probably have on the 
need for day care."^*^ 

Between 1965 and 1970 the increase in the number of 
working mothers with young children also increased the 
demand for child care,-*^ At the same time, the number of 
household workers declined sharply, increasing the need for 
child care away from home. The suburbanization of industry 
and population increases travel time for working mothers 
while diminishing the after-school care they can give their chil- 
dren and increasing the need for child care by others. 

it is estimated that full- or part-day care is needed for 
several million children; yet care in licensed centers and family 
homes is available for only about 900,000 children. 5" Data 
from several sources indicate that the absence of child care is 
not an important inhibiter to women entering the work force. 
For example, the 1971 National Longitudinal Survey 
reported that 13 percent of white and 47 percent of black 
women with children under age 6 said they would enter the 
labor force if free day care were provided, but only 5 percent of 
the white and 26 percent of the black women said they were 
not looking for work during the 1971 survey week because of 
child-care probfems.^' Apart from this study, there seems to ^ 
be no firm indication of the number of women who need child 
care. 

Some observers feel there should be more concern about 
what child care means to the child, rather than to women 
workers.^2 \i jg^ research exists on the type of care 
given and the effects of different kinds of care on children, 

The plethora of federally funded child-care centers, 
including those funded by the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, and Housing and 
Urban Development,^^ exemplify the difficulty of reaching 
agreement on a comprehensive Federal policy. Despite the 



Child Care. Only 1 in 10 working mothers (aged 35 to 49) of 
preschool children used a day-care center in 1971,'*^ Almost 



Stsinbcrg, Upivgrd MabUiiy af Idiw^incumf H-oFkers (New York; Instituie of Publ», 
AdifiinijiraiiQn. 1973). p. L ETA^ORD —NTlH. Pg 236191 

**"Why Womiii Siift and Siep Wpfking: A Siudy in Mqbility," Monihlv tjihor Review. Scpitmbt'f 
1965. 

**Carol L. Juienius and Richard I=. Sheftridgc. Jf,. Dual Corters: A LongiiudinaLSiudy ufshc fnhor 
Markft EMpfrifne? of Womth {Wishinftgn: U=-?5, DcpafUflen! of Labor, 1975) Manpower Rwirirch 
Mon^rsph No, 2L vol. J. 
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*^Mary Huff Sicvenion, The b^tewimnts of iuiw Wages jof Wumi'n HtifA>»?.t(Ann Afhnr, Migh,; 
The University of Mlchlpn, ETA-ORD. 
^^Child Care Sefvieet (Washingtonj U=H^ De part men i of Labor, Wtmien's HurtfaUi 1975). Issue Nn. 

^'Ju.^iniMs and Hhortlidp^ op. ciL 

'^^ii for cxamplfi Richard L. Short lyge, Jr,, Changes in Child-Care Affangemvntx vf Wtffkins 
Women, i96S'l97i (CQlumhus, Ohioi iTie Ohio State UniVf rsity Re?ieareh Hnundaiiiin. 1975), Kl A- 
ORD. 

'^Tow of the experimental day-care ^nt^fi sponsorid by the De parttiient (if l.nhof .ifc diseussed at 
thf end of eh, 6* 
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Goordinaiing CQmmittee on Child Care, little coordination 
ire^ortedly exists. The Comprehensive Child Care bill, passed 
by the Congress in 1971 and vetoed by the President, might 
have'met many of the needs for expansion and coordination of 
child-^are progmms. 

Conflicts between higher and lower income women over the 
tquality and quantity of child care have also made agreement 
more difficult. Black groups have generally wanted to increase 
tHe quantity of care, the number of facilities, while higher 
■income wbmen have been more concerned about quality. 

Hea!th/:Rather little is known about the health of women, 
considering how basic heahh is to job performance and to 
what emplbyers regard as excessive sick leave among women. 
What is known is that a large number of women report acute 
and, in later years especially, chronic illnesses that affect the 
kind and amount of the work they can do. Other findings 
suggest that problems of health, while present, do not usually 
affect work performance. Specifics beyond that are 
apparently unexplored, 

Among middle-aged mothers in poverty groups residing in 
a rural-urban fringe of upstate New York, it was found that 
medical complaints, nervous symptoms and physical and 
mental di.iabilities were related to unemployment,^^ Most of 
the sickness was chronic and preventable. Dental condition 



was poor with evidence of neglect. Disabilities arising in early 
life inlluenced current welfare status. Past employment was 
related directly to education and job skills, and inversely to the 
number of pregnancies, Many of the women had very large 
families, and over 30 percent had had their tubes tied. Only 57 
percent were married. 

Obesity was thy most commgn nutritional priihlem eiicounterud, Uni-m- 
ployment was related to obesity, and the incidence of unempkiymuru rose 
directly with the degree of fatness. The association between uneniphiymeni 
and obesity could be explained as being due to the co-existence ol diseases 
known to be complications of obesity, such as hyperlensive heart disease and 
diabetes. At un earlier time, control of obesity alone would have increased 
employability. Since in many cases the obesity had been established long 
enough for the women to incur serious complications, it would not only he 
necessary to impose methods of weight control, but also to treat the secondary 
effects in order to make the women fit for work.^^ 

This study, an unusual and very valuable one, points up the 
need for greater exploration of health requirements among 
women and the identification at an early preventable stage, ol 
such grossly neglected heahh problems as obesity. 



MDaphne A. and Kaihieen R. Eickwark, Health and Niitntionai Slaim iif mifkmand ^on^ 
jrkins MvshifJi in FovtNy GfuupjiHim^, N.V-i ComiW UnlvmUy. 1973). ETA^ORD-- NTlS. PB 
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6. UPGRADING WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT: 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 



Many experimental projects, often building on reKcurch 
and some involving both men and women, have been under- 
taken by the Employment and Training AdminiHtnition in an 
effort to improve the work opportunities of the dis- 
advantaged, mainly minorities and women. A few of these 
projects are reviewed in this chapter in some detail, to extraci 
usable Information from their experienceH, 

The first is the Minority Women's Employment Program — 
the most successfui and sophisticated effort to place black 
women in good jobs in nontraditional fields. The others, 
in order, are a Memphis project to expand employment op'- 
portunities for women; a Wisconsin project on women in ap- 
prenticeship; several projects concerning women offenders; 
demonstrations to upgrade household employment: the 
development of careers and career ladders In health occupa- 
tions; the provision of group support to black girls to help 
them stay in school or find jobs; and, finally, operation of day- 
care centers. 

Minority Women's Employment 
Program (MWEP) 

MWEP was made possible, and was in a sense initiated, by 
labor market research on Negro employment in the South, 
carried on by Dr. Ray Marshall (now Secretary of Labor) and 
others; first at the University of Kentucky and later at the 
University of Texas.' 

A study of the Houston labor market, which was part of 
that research effort, concluded: "For black women, the 
employment patterns are so patently exclusionary as to 
warrant immediate investigation. The paramount issue for 
black women is their inability to penetrate major industries/'^ 

Moreover, "training and job placement offer little hope for 
more than ad hoc accomplishments. Given the gross inade- 
quacies of the welfare system of the State of Texas," and the 
limited and often nonapplicable minimum wage laws of the 
State, the situation requires much more than what is avail- 
able."The suspicion that many of the manpower programs 
for black women are serving an income maintenance function 
rather than a training function seems justified. Until the hiring 
practices are altered, they can realistically perform little other 
purpose." 



•Thf rt^rch project, ipensored jeinily by the tJeparment of Labnf anii ihc EMual Eniplnyment 
Oppqftunlty CommUilen, anajyied btaek and white cmplyymfni paticrm in seven snuihefn cnm and 
in ifkcted InduatrifS, Far a summary ef the intire pfojccl. see the hs'n\uim Final Report: Sc^'fu 
Empiaym^nt in thf South (Austin. Texj Tlif University of Texni. 1973), ETA-ORD-N TlS, PB 

iVtrnsn M. Origp, Jr., Mt^a Employment in thg South — The Hoitsixm iMbar A/sfA?/ {Washing- 
ten: U S. Depirtincnt of Ubof. 1971), Manpower Reseirch MonogTaph Nn. 23. vol. I. p= U.. 
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Two-thirds of the Negroes in Houston worked for small 
employers, and in the higher paying sectors (such m pctro- 
chemicals), they were in low-status positions. 

"The results of the remedial programs in Houston provide 
very little reason to be optimistic that the trends are being 
changed very much. Most of the programs have concentrated 
on entry-level jobs, which do very little to alter the Negro's 
occupational position," 

The Houston report called for institutional changes in 
education, training, housing, and hiring. 

A similar study of the Memphis labor market came to 
similar conclusions. - 

MWEP has been based in Atlanta, with extensive and 
continuing research support from the Center for the Study of 
Human Resources at the University of Texas in Austin. The 
project's goal is to place minority women (mainly black) in 
nontraditional professional, technical, and managerial jobs. 
Its target population suffers race and sex, rather than educa- 
tional or low-income, disadvantages. 

The project was originated by Ernest Green, director of the 
Recruitment and Training Program (RTP) for apprentices, 
and Ray Marshall, at the University of Texas, Green was, as a 
teenager, the first student to test integration in Little Rock's 
Central High School. Dr. Marshall had directed not only the 
Negro Employment in the South project, but also a study of 
Negro Participation in Apprenticeship, which included the 
predecessor of the RTF in New York City, The experience of 
these two initiators has undoubtedly provided an important 
backup for the project. 

In 1971, the ETA Office of Research and Development 
funded a pilot project in Atlanta to discover if the outreach 
strategy for apprentices (of Green's RTP) could be applied to 
managerial, professional and technical jobs. In the project, 
then called Black Women Employment Program, the Center 
for the Study of Human Resources at the University of Texas 
carried on the research and subcontracted the demonstration 
phase to the Southern Regional Council.'* A year later, a 
parallel effort (named Minority Women Employment 
Program) was begun in Houston, where the subcontractor 
was RTP. The Houston project included Mexican, Asian, and 
American Indian minorities, as well as blacks. Late in 1974, 
the two projects became one (the Minority Women 
Employment Program), under RTP, Inc., and the ETA-ORD 
funded further testing of the approach in other cities, 
including Dallat^ New Orleans, Los Angeles, Cincinnati- 
Dayton, Tulsa-Oklahoma City. 

^Arvii Van Adam*, SfRrti Enipinynitnt in the South = The Sfemphti Lnbof Market {"^Mhingicm 
U.%, Pepartiticnt of tiSbdr. I97ii Manpgwf f ReHar^h Monograph No. 23, vol. 2. 

*Allan King. "A Pilai Prajeci to Overcome Barriers to Employment uf Minoritj' Women in White- 
Collar Johsi AtlsntiJ.'' Unpublished mteriffl report. (Washifiglon; U.S. Department of Labor. 
Manpowff Administ ration.) 
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The Atlanta project's goal is to make 1 00 placements a year. 
As of mid-1975, about 6 to 8 people made application each 
day, and from 5 to 9 a month were placed in jobH, or about 1 2 
pereent of applicants. Although the placement rate may not 
seem high, the jobs in which women were placed are gen- 
erally coveted ones and many are in occupations and firms 
where few if any minority women have ever worked. 

Through mid»1975, the entire project had placed about 300 
women* most of them in nontraditional Jobs» and many of 
them 'firsts" in these Jobs. "With such a vanguard, progress 
toward eliminating the underutilization of minority women 
begins/'^ 

Limiting background factors continue to influence the job 
success of minority women: '* Factors such as discrimination 
and misinformation are still present in the labor market. It is 
the latter against which programs such as M W E P can be effec- 
tively directed." The project is no substitute for the enforce- 
ment of antidiscrimination laws or for institutional change, 
but it can help meet employer claims that qualified minority 
women cannot be recruited. 
The Interim report's recommendations included: 
L Extension of the success M WEP has had with seminars 
in which groups of minority women are oriented to nontradi- 
tional jobs, if possible to industries such as oil and banking 
where the project had difficulty making inroads. 

2. Extension of cross-city linkages, M WEP has success- 
fully used referrals from business contacts in Atlanta and 
Houston to develop contacts in the new project cities. 

3. FoUowups show that some placements have problems 
because they are the only minority women on thejob. M WEP 
should, therefore, try to organize their placements into 
groups, to provide mutual support and to feed back job infor- 
mation into the program. 

4 Research should be extended to help in recruitment and 
job development. Attention should be given to comparisons 
of M WEP performance with other job matching agencies (for 
example, college placement offices and the Employment 
Service). Also, research attention to those not placed might 
help staff decide where to invest their energies. 

5. Attention should be given to the possibilities of applying 
the MWEP approach to other populations, such as black men 
and white women; and perhaps also to other employers, such 
as the Employment Service "where underutilization of 
minorities is severe." The approach might usefully be adopted 
by women's and other groups, even voluntary organizations 
that have no funding. Several groups operating in any given 
locality, however, should be well coordinated, 
v.>y6C Conege placement offices might usefully adopt the 
MWEP approach. Minority colleges usually fail to work with 
alumni in developing jobs for graduates. In nonminority 
colleges, minority students are often reluctant to use the 
placement office. 



'Rebcf! W. Glovfreiil., 7^ Afmofity Womtn Employment Project: A Demonmation Pru^rsmin 
FaHUiatf Btify &f MiHmUy ^gmem into MmMgtfhl, PfefeMtonoL and T^elmifnl Orupg(ionf. 
^G^mtfp IS. m4-Juty J/, 197$ CAuitin, Tes.i The Unlvf riliy af Ttxas. Cf ntcr for the Study of 
HumMi) Rtsouroes, Jane IS, I97|), p 35 BTA^ORD 
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The Outreach Strategy 

The outreach strategy of MWEP derives from the RTP 
approach to placing minority males in building trade appren- 
ticeships. The strategy has also been used among rural 
southern workers and in occupations such as fire fighting and 
other skilled blue^ollar jobs. 

Central to the outreach strategy is an organization with 
limited staff and scope that aims to serve the needs of both 
employers and its minority clients. Unlike other placement or 
job-matching groups, it examines the hiring and screening 
practices ofspecific employee and then prepares applicants to 
meet those requirements. 

Important to the program's success are the following: 
( I ) specialization knowing what their goals are^ working in 
a limited area, becoming acquainted with all employers and 
personnel people; (2) counseling ^ personal counseling of 
applicants, systematic evaluntion of the effects of counseling, 
and support after they are on the job. The program has a 
definite focus and a somewhat defined procedure. Jt operates 
on general guidelines, but continues to learn, transmit infor- 
mation, and fill in the gaps as it moves along. According to the 
staff, flexibility is essential: "Don't take anything for granted/* 

Recruitment and Notworks. Outreach also involves 
recrui "iwint in the mino^^^fy community and the dissemina- 
tion of job and career i^Wk^rfimtion to it, Because informal, 
word-of-mouth networ" . u/^frtant in thejob search, the 
program tries to devei / hr!; a. network in the minority 
aommunity. Recruitment sources include minority news 
media, radio and TV, graduates of nearby and other minority 
colleges, alumnae groups, black sororities, and other 
women's groups, college placement officers and faculty, and 
minority professional organizations. 

These networks are used not only for recruitment but for 
feeding back information to the program about job oppor- 
tunities and making contacts useful to job applicants. 

Outreach to Employers. An important part of the 
program's outreach to employers, which overlaps its outreach 
to the black community, is the contact it has made with black 
personnel officers in local business. The Atlanta Black 
Personnel Association was created by the program and the 
Urban League. In 1975 the association had about 45 members 
from about 40 companies. Membership now includes non- s 
personnel officers as well; about a third of the members are 
women. 

The association has tried to make it possible for blacks to 
observe Martin Luther King Day. It has also tried to open 
nontraditional supervisory jobs to blacks, most of whom have 
been assigned Equal Employment Opportunity responsi- 
bilities, MWEP staff has held sensitivity sessions with black 
personnel people. A major problem has been fear of female 
aggressiveness: the fear of males that females are castrating 
them. Women have felt that they must be passive in order to 
seem sweet and feminine. Sensitivity sessions have tried to 
deal with these feelings, and with opportunity barriers to the 
employment of black women. 

in an outreach to employers, the project director makes 
contacts with finns shown by prior research to need present or 



"^^j^pmomtirV^^ tries to identify the people who 
^^^JSSiiiinftg decisions at each firm. Job development research 
®iiiS!i^ludes the following infom Informal as well as 
:j^^^lctjob requirements, the seasonality af hiring patterns, 
l^lfpggiSing.paths, detailed step»by'Step hiring procedures, the 
|il^im^-iti,ccisionniaking procedures on new hires, training 

ii^ri^itois; job security, and career paths from various entry- 
i^SSoEie applicants have difficulty with relocation — moving 
iti&anbtHerar^ to take a job. **It's not that they are immobile," 
^pi^fi^|^it^:that they don't know how to move" The 
^gfijp&^raftjcq^^ on this problem, giving them role 

p^tf^isffo ibllow, : ^ : . 

gH^^iip^ • ; • 

|?^J^C€r referrals; applicants and^mployers are debriefed, and 
iJpits^ both are reviewed so that the program, and 
IpilfiSseUrivblved, may learn from each experience, 
IISl^ltAppiicants, who are placed are organized into an alumnae 
l^f . association -w offers support and information feedback, 
;^f;^'dn Houstdh^an industrial pyschologist meets with the group 
f and helps it draw on its own resources to solve work problems, 
' The problems encountered have recurring themes: (1) Lack of 
challenging work and opportunity to use capabilities; 

(2) . assignments beyond their training or job requirements; 

(3) complaints that others (usually meh) get credit for their 
work;. (4) breaking out of the stereotyped roles in which 
employers place women. 

Research 

Research done by the Center for the Study of Human 
Resour^s performs many vital functions for the project, 
including the provision of the following: 

1. Feasibility studies used in selecting new cities for the 
project 

2. Information on companies thnt are expanding and are 
likely to need new personnel. 

3. ; Contacts with top management of such companies. 

4. Assistance in training and orienting new staff. 

5. Information on labor market for staff, to help establish 
credibility with companies they contact. 

6. "Information for staff use in community relations work 
(speech^, workshops, etc.), 

7. Feedback to staff about performance. 

8. Up-to-date baseline data on labor markets. 

9. Project evaluation and review of experience useful to 
other projects.. 

The criteria of success for the program are: Number of 
placements, work experience of thosepiaced,qualityof place- 
ments^ extent to which employers are opened up^ and 
movement into nontradltlonal occupations and firms. Judged 
on all these criteria, the program has been found successful. 
Research meetings are held once a i onth with the three 
researchers and the MWEP staff. The staff says that because 
the researchers are white males they are able to make impor- 
tant contacts with employers. Staff also feels it is important to 
have directors from outside, 
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Research needs that have been identified are: (I) Informa- 
tion on a control group with which to compare the experi- 
mental group; (2) analysis to locate the cause-effect relation- 
ship of the program's components; and (3) studies that would 
isolate the effects of couhseling, short of placement, and that 
would clarify the different effects of racial and sex dis- 
crimination, 

Staff is considering the possibilities of smaller labor 
markets* such as Mobile, Ala., where medium-sized 
employers are located and where even greater opportunities 
may exist. 

Although the program has considered the implications of 
applying its approach to other populations, the staff believes 
its success lies largely in its specialized focus (specific locality, 
population, employers, jobs), and it is reluctant to take on 
diversified functions without carefully considering the 
consequences. 

MWEP has, however, successfully adapted the RTP model 
to other populations and purposes. The differences between 
the two are essentially the following: 

1. More employers in the women's program and more 
types of jobs. 

2. Less fomialized system of application and hiring; 
apprenticeship is highly structured, 

3. More individualized and diversified qualifications; each 
employer has his own subjective requirements. 

4. Need for research on markets in the women's program; 
no need in apprenticeship, 

5. No need to deal with unions in the women's program. 

6. More need to influence the supply side, the applicant. 

7. More focus on personal manner and presentation of self. 

Volunteers 

In the view of staff, Atlanta has few black, affluent house- 
wives who are available for volunteer work in counseling and 
job placement. Usually volunteers (in the YWCA and such 
groups) are retired teachers and other educated, middle-class, 
mainly white women, who have the time and w^xperience to do 
volunteer work. 

Also, it was said, programs can use volunteers successfully 
on short-term projects, but most program activities need 
consistency of help and a paid staff. AWOW (Atlanta Women 
on the Way, an offshoot of WOW in Washington, for 
example, has experienced real difficulties in getting volunteers 
to staff its program. 

Implications for Other Placemint 
Programs 

Colleges. MWEP points up the need for improved guidance 
and placement services in colleges. Most students have no 
practical feel for what the market offers and receive no real 
career guidance, Colleges need to begin career guidance in the 
freshman year. More counselors and placement people in 
colleges, and even high schools, should have more and better 
career information, Many placement officers are not even 
aware of how many blacks and Hispanlcs are graduating in 
their colleges. They often underestimate the number of 
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potential applicants for higher level jobs, Collefge seminars in 
: which MWEP participates are usually initiated by faculty, 
rather than by guidance or placement people. Contrary to 
some expectations, however, the colleges are highly receptive 
to MWEP^s efforts, 

ll is also necessary to work with employer recruiters. Many 
of them think that local black colleges are two-bit schools 
where they need not bother to recruit. They underestimate the 
local resources and the quality of graduates. Usually they do 
not know much about the black colleges, and many are 
prejudiced against them, 

The VS. Employment Service. Certainly the experiences of 
MWEP (and RTP) have many implications for that most 
significant of job placement agencies — the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. The major lession is probably that personal 
relations andTpersonal service to applicants and employers 
pay off. The personal service depends on the size of the unit. 
Small units can more easily become familiar with clients and 
give them personal service. 

The Employment Service, in the view of some MWTP staff, 
needs to pay its staff better When staff is not well paid, it tends 
to be less creative and less interested in helping others find 
well-paid, rewarding jobs. Employment Service staff, it is 
said, also needs to have more contact with employers outside 
the office. "It is depressing to have people coming in all day 
asking for jobs. The staff needs to get out in the field and have 
contact with employers. It's hard to take about jobs when you 
donU know the employers or the jobs," In the future, MWTP 
hopes^ to get involved in discussions about the merit system 
and the testing practices of ES, which limit minority hiring. 
Some 50 employment agencies in Atlanta are making money 
on people'sjob needs, it was said, becauseof thefailuresof the 
Employment Service and college counselors. 

The Work Incentive Program, WIN was said by MWEP 
staff to be a good program but alsoTacked contact with 
employers, coordination of services to applicants, and atten- 
tion to entry-level jobs that might have future prospects. 



Impressions of MWEP 

The visitor to the MWEP can hardly help but be impressed 
by and admiring of its operations. The atmosphere is at once 
businesslike and palpably cordial, hospitable, friendly, a 
remarkable combination of qualities. Above all, the visitor 
gets the strong impression that people enjoy their work and 
one another. Not to say tensions are absent, but they do not 
dominate the modd of the program. The program certainly 
appears to be what it says it is: highly personalized. Also, the 
staff is on target, knows what it is doing, and what its goals 
are, and is again what it calls itself — specialized, 

Beyond that, one senses an exceptional form of collabora- 
tion in the program between research and demonstration. 
Both on the record and in all appearances, the two appear to 
have achieved an unusual balance of objectivity and mutual 
support. For those who lament the lack of relevancy in much 
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social research, this collaboration offers a good example of 
what research can do. 

In criticism of this and similar programs, it is said that black- 
women are relatively well off in the labor market and don't 
need such attention. All available research indicates con- 
vincingly that this is hardly the case in Atlanta or elsewhere. 

It is also charged that only antidiscrimination laws and legale 
action are effective in moving minorities into decent jobs, and 
that most other activities are irrelevant. Certainly the law is 
paramount in upgrading minorities, but it cannot bear the 
whole burden. Court cases have little followup and are usually 
expensive. They do, however, provide ^ a wedge, and 
sometimes a large opening, through which minorities and 
women can, with some guidance, enter the primary labor 
market. The main force of the law is now felt perhaps less 
through court cases than through the threat of court eases. It is 
when employers operate under such a threat that employ- 
ment programs can be most effective. 

Notes on Recruitment 
and Training Program 

The Recruitment and Training Program, Inc. (RTP), was 
created in 1964 by the Workers* Defense League to recruit 
blacks into the construction trades. RTP, the parent of - 
MWEP. maintains offices in New York, Boston^ and Cleve- 
land, and in each office they now have one representative who 
works on recruiting women into the trades. In Cleveland, they 
are recruiting women from the Job Corps, women who have 
already had some preparation in the skilled trades, Cleveland 
and Boston have done better than New York in getting women 
into apprenticeships. The New York construction trades are 
said to be less cooperative with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, and there is less information 
available to RTP on which New York employers are not in 
compliance with the law. The shipyards and maritime unions, 
in addition to the construction industry, have been taking on 
women. 

Earnest Green (formerly RTP director and now Assistant 
Secretaty of Labor for Employment and Training) says he 
sees no major barriers to apprenticeships for women, either 
with employers or with women. He believes that women can 
handle all the trades, except perhaps structural iron work and 
elevator construction. Skilled workers now have laborers to 
move heavy pieces., Eyen stonemasons and bricklayers have 
helper and equipment that makes their jobs easier physically, 
so far. Green says, women have been able to handle all these 

jobs. The only problem has been with their coworkers codding 
them, helping them too much. But this, he feels, will pass as 
more women take on these jobs. Women have an advantage in 
qualifying for apprenticeships because they are "good in 
school and good at passing tests." Good money is their 
incentive to enter the trades. 
The major problem of entry is that there arc relatively so 

few jobs in the skilled trades. 
Green finds that white women are more receptive to the 

skilled trades than black women, mainly because there has 

been so much emphasis on demasculinidng black women. 



Om of the moit significant and innovative activities of RTF 
is Ui work in testing. The results of this work are nothing less 
than astoniihing. Not only has RTP devised a whole new 
approach to test-taking, it has, in a sense, devised a new 
apprQach to instruction. Though it has been applied, with 
modifications, to MWEP, a description of its procedures lies 
beyond the scope of this review. The work is significant 
enough,^ however, to merit a comprehensive review of its own. 
Certainly the strong and continuing trend toward the use of 
written t^sts in evaluations of all kinds, by employers and by 
schools, emphasizes the need for further attention to the 
subject. 

RTP runs intensive test preparation classes (4 nights a week 
for 2 to 3 weeks) for black apprenticeship applicants. On the 
first night, a test similar to that given apprentices is adminis- 
tered. The instructor goes through the items to find out which 
were missed and focuses only on those items that trouble the 
group. The instructor explains only what the group needs to 
know. Homework is never given, Material to be memorized is 
handed out, and students do the work on the bus to and from 
schooL "Nothing is taught the way it is taught in school. Since 
they didn't learn it inschool,theywon*t learn that way here," 

The program had to develop its own techniques. Tests were 
studied: Math, reasoning, mechanical, spatial fealtions, 
verbaL It was found that the hardest way to take the test was 
the way the directions said to do it, so students were advised 
not to waste time on directions. Verbal tests were studied and 
it was found that while 10,000 words are used in standardized 
tests, only 2,000 of these were the right answers in the tests. 
This discovery made verbal test-taking easier. 

Math was found to be the most difficult subject for blacks, 
so only practical math is taught, without regard for the whys 
of new math. All the math terminology was taken out of the 
tests, and alternative ways of solving problems were looked at. 
In testing, of course, only the answers count, not the process of 
finding the answers. An analysis was done of which math 
problems cause the most trouble and why students miss 
certain problems. r 

Not only has the RTP approach demystified tests for 
students, it has also had some effects on test construction and 
the Inclusion in tests of language familiar to blacks. 

In the RTP program, testing is highly developed because 
tests count so much in apprenticeship applications. Before the 
program started, no blacks passed the phone company tests. 
After RTP tutoring, all those who took the tests passed. 

In MWEP, the tests matter, but not so much as the personal 
interview. In MWEP, therefore, the mock interview is stressed 
even more than testing. Some MWEP staff feel that there is a 
need to change employer requirements, which depend too 
much on personal interviews and are more stylistic than 
academic. 

WAGEES (Women and Girls 
Employment Enabling Services) 

WAGEES, a Memphis project, has been a less specialized 
or targeted project than MWEP. Its population has been 
black and white, young and old, skilled and unskilled. With a 



staff of only 2, plus many volunteers, 85 women were placed 
over a 2»year period in jobs where earning increases averaged 
51,750 a year, a significant gain.^ 

The project also opened doors previously cloHcd» Women 
were placed in security guard jobs with the postal service, in 
motel maintenance jobs, as drivers, and as blue collar workers 
in primary industries. The first women law clerk In Memphis, 
the first women in the school bus system, and the first women 
bartenders in a national motel chain were placed in their jobs 
by WAGEES. The project has also recruited female appli- 
cants for apprenticeships and assisted them in making appli- 
cation. 

Linkages were created with other programs and with the 
Employment Service. The project's impact haH been less on 
job placement than on changing the attitudes of the com- 
munity toward the new status of women and convincing it that 
women need more meaningful and rewarding jobs. Us 
contacts have been with schools, government, business, 
unions, the manpower delivery system, and the female popu- 
lation of Memphis. 

Contrary to an early premise, the project found that women 
need jobs more than they need social services to solve their 
problems. With jobs, it was found they could solve many of 
their own problems, including many of those relating to child 
care and transportation. 

Another important finding was that women of all levels of 
education, college=educated to high school dropouts, are 
reluctant to enter male dominated jobs. Skill training was 
found to be important for women seeking technical jobs, and* 
for college graduates seeking management jobs, 

Basic to the findinp was reported "lack of motivation and 
adequate self-image displayed by the majority of women 
involved in the project." These lacks were refiected in their 
reluctance to enter male jobs or, with some, to go to work at 
all. Here the findings seem to be at least somewhat at odds 
with other research which has generally found such women as 
highly motivated to find jobs as other women. 

The projici found that equal in difficulty to the task of developing jobs was 
the feinfnreement required to fel women to apply for available upenlngs in 
unusual fields for women. Women need assistance ini (I) Formulating a 
realiilie goal for employment; (2) taking advantage of existing -skill iraining 
opportunities, and (J) after they are employed, seeking opportunities lo 
upgrade their position by accepting the additional responsibilities of the 
higher paying job.' 

The reluctance of women to take advantage of promotions 
was supported by employers contacted by the project. It is 
debatable, says the report, to what extent this reluctance is 
attributable to the women or to the employers themselves. 
Advancement opportunities can be outlined so negatively by 
employers as to discourage women from moving up. 

The project made a distinction between employers who 
merely profess to offer equal opportunities, and those who 
adjust their policies in order to practice it. One employer, for 
example, redefined job descriptions and testing policies, 
deleting irrelevant information and functions, in order to 
employ more women, A more common practice is for 
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employers to send out notices regularly stating they are equal 
opportunity employerSj but then do nothing about it. 
—Surprisingly, the project found that it was not difficult to 
make contacts with employers and get information from them 
about their hiring practices. Many, especially those with 
affirmative action obligations, wanted help in recruiting 
qualified women. 

The project expects to devote more energy to recruitment 
for apprenticeships in the future, and to contacts with unions. 
*'A strong relationship with trade unions is desirable because 
of the respect they command in the community, the training 
resource they possess, and the power they have to negotiate on 
behalf of their workers/'^ 

As with MWEP, WAGEES is concerned about its status 
under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). Staff feels it is difficult for special programs on 
women to fit under the decategorized services of CETA, and 
that CETA places no special emphasis on women other than 
low'income, female household heads. 

The reports's recommendations included the following: 

L Future projects should have a more specific target popu- 
lation, 

2. Projects should focus on institutional changes, 
especially in schools, training facilities, unions, etc, 

3, Training should be more related to the job market, and 
women should participate in all manpower programs. 

4. Projects should include attention to motivation and goal 
expectations of women, 

5, Projects should coordinate with other agencies to insure 
that women ate being recruited for a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, 

6, Volunteer leadership positions in the project should be 
filled with influential organization representatives, people 
who can help the project, 

7. All cities should have a women*s resource center which 
would provide a wide variety of job information and which 
would bring women together for reinforcement. 

Unlike MWEP, WAGEES did not simply modify and 
apply a proven model (RTF) to a new populaion and occupa- 
tion. It found its own way. Such experiments inevitably have 
much to learn through trial and error, Often, however, they 
came upon insights that more experienced models have over- 
looked, This project developed insights about the use of 
volunteers, the reluctance of women to seek promotions, the 
need for consciousness raising, the need to open a wide variety 
of jobs to women, and above all, in the staffs own estimate, 
the need to influence established institutions and services. 

Some of the errors in this trial-error approach were perhaps 
that they had minimal personal contact with employers and 
applicants, and that their activities ranged too broadly, 

Women in Apprenticeship 

Women in Apprenticeship, a Wisconsin project, aimed less 
at placement than at the enlightenment of employers about 
the potentialities of women workers and of educators and 
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women about the potential of skilled jobs,^ The competition in 
the job market of veterans, minorities, and young people, 
however, made the task rather difficult. 

During the project, female apprenticeship enrollments held 
their own, while male enrollments dropped by 1»000, 
indicating that some relative progress had been made for 
women. In 1970 in Wisconsin, formal apprenticeship 
programs existed in 360 occupations, and enrbllments 
included 8,500 males and 393 females (324 in cosmetology, 45 
in cooking, and 24 scattered in 8 other occupations). 

Among the damaging myths found to exist about women 
were the following: They are not serious about their jobs; their 
absenteeism and turnover are high; they don't have me- 
chanical aptitudes; they require costly and elaborate rest- 
rooms; they are physically weak and overemotional; their 
place is in the home. The project sought to dispel these myths. 
In fact, a high level of employer satisfaction with women 
apprentices was found, along with a low dropout rate (24 
percent, compared with the national estimates of 50 percent 
for all apprentices). 

Employers reported beliefs that some apprenticeships were 
unsuited to women because the jobs were dirty, noisy, 
involved lifting, technical skills, etc. Indeed, 45 percent of em- 
ployers in 1973 claimed these apprentice positions were 
unsuited to women: Maintenance worker, pressman, foundry- 
man, millwright, mechanic, auto mechanic, machine repair- 
man, tool-diemaker, welder, patternmaker, machinist, TV 
serviceman, farm equipment mechanic, sign erector, and 
pipefitter. 

Yet the project found that the following percent of plants 
surveyed employed women in jobs where they worked under 
dirty, noisy conditions: Dirty, 32 percent ofplants; all weather 
conditions, 12 percent; noisy, 41 percent; messy, 47 percent; 
hot materials, 12 percent; lifting, 38 percent; irregular hours, 
47 percent; precision work, 59 percent; mechanical aptitude, 
50 percent; technical ability, 38 percent; mechanical skills and 
experience, 18 percent. Thus, women not only could but did 
work under these conditions. 

The project found a number of obstacles to women in 
apprenticeships, not the least of which was a declining 
economy at the time and the preferential status being given to 
veterans. The same outreach and information networks did 
not exist for women. While 40 percent of male apprentices 
were referred by relatives or friends, rather few women were 
referred through this informal network. 

High school vocational education was not preparing 
females to enter skilled trades. The Wisconsin Trade and 
iadustrial Education program was offered in grades 9 to 12 in 
103 of Wisconsin's 429 high schools. Female enrollment was 
369, or 1,5 percent of the total. Enrollments included only 102 
females in drafting (4.1 percent); 5 in electricity (0.2 percent); 
125 in graphics (3.9 percent); 68 in woods (1.6 percent); 42 in 
metals (0.6 percent); 23 in power mechanics (0.5 percent); 4 in 
aviation (7.4 percent). 

The project found it very difficult to interest school coun- 
selors or noncollege schoolgirls in apprenticeships. Most 
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:;;^;;i^oraih interested in apprenticeships^ it was found, were in 
IfSthcir thirties or were colkge graduates in their late twenties, 
;M of theae did riot qualify because of the age limit on 
if I apprenticeships. : : 

:^ ?^'T he grfit difficulty in knowing how to begin any practical demonstration 
i: >on a tp^I level was that there was no one clear feeder system to appreniice- 

' ^hip. Stale andj Federal apprenticeship afencies do not recruit and then place 
:?;( If^jyidufU^but prompte the concept of apprenticeship as a tfaining 

A^etho4and formally registf r and then monitor those contracts that are made 

■ fclween individual employers and employees. 

; ; : ; Wher^^^ w6uid-ye applicant should go, or how he or she should proceed, 
;;?r ^; Varied' SO' ^greatly from trade to trade and from one locality to another that 

■ inahy school and employment counselors were reluctant to encouraie youth 
- to eoniid^ apprentice training at all . . 

; / : The projec information sheets to counselors 

j indicating that one group of trades, mostly In construction* is 
■ enterfed By applying to the Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
of the trade in that area. Industrial apprenticeships in large 
= plants, hy union agreement, are usually open only to workers 
already employed In the plant. And some industrial and 
service trade apprenticeships are advertised and can be 
applied foT at the employer's personnel office. 
' A the government'Sponsored ^manpower training 
projgrams contacted by the project (incNding Job Corps, the 
Work Incentive Program, and the Employment Service) 
y /engaged in **rampant" sex stereotyping. One larger Employ- 
ment Service office reportedly had specialized interviewers, 
with men (at separate desks) handling (I) skilled men, (2) 
unskilled men, and (3) professional men (and women, as 
nurses, when they came); and women interviewers handling 
(I) clericai and (2) unskilled jobs for women, 

**lt has been customary for Employment Service coun- 
selors to keep listed Job openings in separate file boxes on each 
desk so that a woman applicant without professional qualifi- 
cations, or for whom there is no appropriate professional job 
opening, will be asked if she can type. If she can, she is shunted 
to *clericar; if not, she is offered (from another box) a range of 
unskilled jobs in retailing, medical, or other serviceJ' The 
counselor does not inform her of opportunities in skilled 
trades. 

Moreover, the one publicly financed outreach program in 
apprenticeships confined its efforts to minority males, and the 
WIN staff was found to be "profoundly ignorant of appren- 
ticeships and the skilled trades'* and was working to place wel- 
fare mothers in low=paid jobs, making it likely that they would 
continue their welfare dependency. 

Futhermore, the *Temale occupations" are discriminated 
against by apprenticeship and licensing agencies. The U,S, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, according to the report, excludes 
all occupations in the clerical and retail fields from its list of 
apprenticeable trades, Medical institutions use a 'largely 
female army of bottom rung workers who cannot (because of 
degree and licensing requirements) use increased job experi- 
ence and related training to move up a career ladder 
comparable to that of the unskilled, semiskilled, and (finally) 
skilled male apprentice craftsman.'''^ 

••Ibid* 
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*'There appeared to be large numbers of skilled and para- 
professional jobs that fit apprenticeable criteria equally well; 
most of which fell into the 'traditionally female' employment 
areas that had been overlooked. Many of these jobs employed 
thousands of people, yet had no common title. Many can be 
identified by the technician,' 'assistant,' 'aide,' or *therapist' 
label attached to them, indicating a skilled midlevel job 
category between the fully qualified administrator or policy 
and decisionmaking professional and the unskilled worker of 
the street.*'" 

DOT Ratings 

Apprenticeship officials told project staff that many of 
these female occupations were not skilled or complex enough 
to be apprenticeable, and for confirmation referred them to 
the DkiionQry of Occupaiional Tiiles (DOT) which rates 
occupatiDns on the basis of skill and complexity. 

The DOT, it was found, rates many women's Jobs at rock 
bottom. These low ratings make it difficult for training 
programs in these occupations to qualify for Federal funds, 
When the project tried to introduce apprenticeship to the day- 
care teacher and homemaker, home-health aide occupations, 
the low DOT ratings of these occupations led ofnclals to con- 
clude there was obviously no skill to be learned in these 
women's jobs, 

It was found that in the DOT there was a cluster oi tradi- 
tionally female jobs, related to mothering and homemaking, 
which were grossly undervalued for complexity. The lowest 
skill and complexity ratings possible in these classifications 1 
878 ^ were given to all of these occupations:'^ 

Foster mother, "rears children in own home as members of 



Homemaker 

Rest room attendant, "serves patrons of lavatories in store'' 

Kindergartner, "entertains children in nursery" 

Child care attendant, "house parent, special school 

counselor" 

Nurse, practical, "cares for patients and children" 
Home health aide, "cares for elderly, convalescent or handi- 
capped^ 

Public bath maid 

Nursery school teacher, "organizes and leads activities of 
prekindergarten children, maintains discipline " 

"Parking lot attendant" was given the same skill rating. "Pet 
shop attendant" (877), "delivery boy" (868), and "strip tease 
artist" (848) were rated somewhat more skilled than these 
jobs. "Marine mammal handler" (328), "hotel clerk" (368), 
*'barber" (371), '*dog trainer" (228) were all rated as having 
considerably greater skills. 

The far-reaching effects of this project fell into three broad 
categories: 

1. Apprenticeship-Related Changes 

a. Changing apprenticeship job dtlcs to eliminate sex 
designations and omhting sex references from promotional 
literature. 
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b. Including women in the affirmative action pledge and 
: in the State Plan for Equal Employment Opportunity in 

Apprenticeship* 

c. Instituting the Day Care Teacher and Homemaker 
- Home Health Aide Apprenticeship Programs^ providing 

apprenticeship opportunities for over 100 women. 

d. Hiring women and utilizing the apprenticeship 
method of training women to become members of the once all- 
male professional Division of Apprenticeship and Training 
staff. 

er Recommending waivers of collective bargaining 
agreements so that women could compete for carpento^, 
painting, and metal engraving apprenticeships. 

2, Pre-Apprenticeship Related Changes — Employmeni 
Agencies and Educational Institutions 

a. Creation of an apprenticeship liaison position in each 
Employment Service office in the State to bridge the appren- 
ticeship information gap. 

b. WIN and Apprenticeship staff exchanges to focus on 
eliminating sex stereotyping from their agency functions. 

c. Removal of sex designations from job titles 
recognized by the State Department of Industry, Labor and 
Human Relations, and used by the Employment Service and 
WIN. 

d. Adopting a State maternity leave ruling that would 
define childbirth-related absences as a health-related dis- 
ability, thereby assuring leaves of absence and job rein- 
statement. 

e. Opening of the former Milwaukee Boys' Technical 
High School to girls and changing the name to Milwaukee 
Technical High School, 

r Elimination by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of all sex designations from the Wisconsin Instant 
Information on Education and Work vocational guidance 
materials, used in 90 percent of the Slate's high schools. 

3. Women in Employment 

a. Supporting the convening of an annual AFL-CIO 
State Women's Conference^ 1970-73. 

b. Producing a nationally distributed film, "Never 
Underestimate the Power of a Woman," aimed at dispelling . 
the myths about women in employment. 

c. Initiating the Dictionary of Ovvupat tonal Titles 
review and revision of child care and heaith-related occu- 
pations. 

d. initiating the amendment to Federal legislation, via 
the Wisconsin congressional delegation, permitting military 
widows and orphans to use educational benefits for appren- 
ticeship employment 

e. Designing the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
Project, under the Pepariment of Industry, Labor and 
Human Relations, to investigate hiring and promoting 
women in the Wisconsin State Civil Service. . .. 

f. Proposing the Maternity Leave Project: tn research 
costs and benefits to employers of providing insurancu 
benefits for pregnancy and childbirth to women workers. 

g. Advocating the creation of women'8 advocacy posi- 
tions in the State Department of PerMonnel and in the Bureau 
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of Community Services, Department of Industry, Labor and 
Human Relations, 

This project indicates again how unexpectedly fruitful re- 
search and development can be. Because the project's aim of 
moving women into apprenticeships was made difficult by the 
recession, numerous other tasks were undertaken, many of 
them of lasting significance. Most notably perhaps, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles was subjected to a major 
revision, aimed at eliminating sexist titles and low ratings of 
skilled female occupations, as a result of the project's inquiries 
and probings. (For discussion of the revisions, see chapter 9,) 
The impact of this and other activties may ultimately be 
greater than the placement of a few women in apprentice- 
ships, which is not to negate the value of such placements. 

Women Offenders 

In response to the general neglect of the special needs of 
women offenders, as well as assertions that crime rates have 
risen among women^ the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration's Office of Research and Development has turned its 
attention to women offenders, prisoners, and the employ- 
ment of ex-offenders. 

The criminal justice system, it is said, is run by males and 
mainly for malesj with little concern given women as of^ 
fenders, victims, prisoners, or employees. Although women 
criminals tend to be poor and unemployed, few prisons offer 
meaningful vocational preparation to female inmates, it is 
said, and few offer women inmates opportunities to see their 
children. 

Statistical Weakness 

The figures on rises in crime rales are debatable. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation reported that female crime rose 
246 percent between 1960 and 1972. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that women still commit only 10 percent of crimes of 
violence and that their share of violent crimes has been de- 
creasing. Rising crime during the sixties, it is said, was largely 
a function of the swollen crime-prone age groups during that 
period. 

It is also said that FBI arrest figures do not control for in- 
creased arrests owing to expanded police forces and technol- 
ogy, for changes in the attitudes and handling of women 
among police^ for the increased ability of police to record male 
and female crimes separately, Of the 6,5 million arrestees in 
1970, only 1 in 7 was female. In jail, only 1 in 19 was female. 
Only 1 in 22 admitted to prison (convicted) was female, and of 
those in prison on a given day, only I in 35 was female, since 
women serve shorter terms than men* 

Programs 

An excellent guide to programs for the woman offender is 
provided by the D.C. Commission on the Status of Women. 
ItH review includes prctriiil programs, programs for women in 
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||;;:jaii or prison, transition programs to reintegrate women 
lH offenders into the cofflmiinityj and community programs to 
help thcm aehleve lull citizens 

to volunteer groups who want to help 
MJ^i^ljQj^ the following: 

HA^^iQetidata in the specific community on how many women 
^|rard arrested,, convicted, what sentences they receive, and how 
IjKSthey^ get probation. 

Study 4he Community criminal justice system: Where 
do^womcn go when they are arrested ^ sentenced, and returned 
to CQmnjiunity life? Attend trials, visit jails, and find out who 
:;\ controls .funds and whether they are interested in women 
; prisoners; . 

p 3. 1 Meet officals in the criminal justice system; discuss your 

and their interest in women offenders. 
4 Find out what community resources exist for offenders. 
. '5. Ask women offenders what kinds of programs they think 

would be usefuL 
• 6* Develop a tentative program, discuss it with officials, 
. and get their support. 

: Work Support Program, originiated by the VERA 

Institute of Justice, and funded by the Ford Foundation, the 
I^w Enforcement Assistance Administration, and the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 

: has placed offenders, welfare recipients, ex-addicts, juvenile 
offenders, and others in nonthreatening, almost sheltered, 
work situations where they might acquire a work history that 
would then enable them to find jobs. Reportedly, the program 
had, by its third year, enrolled about 3,000 women, or about 
one-fourth of all enrollees. Most Jobs have come through 
contract with the city and the State, and provide services the 
city and State could not otherwise afford. All jobs are newly 
created, so that other workers are no^ displaced. EnroUees 
work in teams, with two or three crews, From these teams they 
get peer group support which VERA finds works out as well 
or better than group counseling. 

^Projects 

A review of Manpower Research and Development pro- 
jects concludes that**ORD has had impressive results from its 
^offender program.' "'^ In the course of 10 years it provided 
information on offenders, developed strategies for behavioral 
and institutional change, and increased public and business 
awareness of offender needs. 

A few projects, such as Project Fresh Start of the Archdio- 
cese of Detroit, and Project Rejoin of the Villa Loretta School 
in Peekskill, N.Y., reached women offenders. Project Fresh 
Start provided job orientation, counseling, job placement, 
and followup support for women released from the Detroit 
House of Correction. There was a balf-Way house for those 
released. Job orientation was offered in typing, keypunch, 
food service, and as nurse's aide. The counselor, however, was 
regarded as the key person in the project. 

Project Rejoin offered individual and group counseling, 
vocational guidance, and vocational training. Training 



programs were in food service, health services, beauty culture, 
and business. Each program featured prevocational work- 
J' upSj job instruction methods, basic courses, work orienta- 
lion, and information on advanced programs and job open- 
ings. A remedial program in reading skills was also offered, 
One project provided guaranteed employment in the Chase 
Manhattan Bank for female inmates who received training 
and/ or services from the bank while they were in prison, and 
followup services after employment.'^ Twenty ex*offenders 
have been in the program. All were placed in bank jobs in 
which' they were rated, by employers, as generally better in 
their work than regular hires. 

Private Concerns, Inc., which worked on the Chase Man- 
hattan project and is experienced in working with women 
offenders in nontraditional jobs, recommended the fol- 
lowing:'^ 

1. Vary vocational educational options in prisons, 
especially in the state system (New York), Options should 
apply to the New York City labor market to which most 
women will return. ^ 

2. Involve appropriate unions and employers as con- 
sultants to the Departments of Corrections and Correctional 
Services to ensure that the training is appropriate, 

3. Evaluate existing nontraditional female offender 
programs in Ma^land and California, to determine their 
impact on a male-dominated construction trades market, 

4. Provide in-service training to correctional educators, 
counselors, parole officers, and administrators to ensure 
appropriate vocational preparation. 

5. Maximize education release time, as opposed to in- 
prison training. 

6. By means of a Mutual Agreement Program (MAP, or 
contract parole), or on a ''work-education'' release program, 
aUow inmates to purchase relevant training in nontraditional 
jobs by using vouchers. 

The use of vouchers to purchase training outside of prison 
that is unavailable in most small women's prisons is an 
innovation which was developed with financial support from 
the Office of Research and Development. Maryland is the 
only State implementing the MAP system that uses vouchers 
for training, although the concept is applicable to many types 
of programs. 

Discrimination 

Sexual discrimination, it is said, exists throughout the 
prison systems of the Nation. Because there arc so few female 
prisons, women are more likely than men to be pUiced in a 
prison that is remote from their communities, ramilies, 
friends. Also, felons and serious offenders arc much more 
likely to be together with less serious offenders in female insti- 
tutions. Medical, religious, and other services are less avail- 
able to women, mainly because of the small si/c of their 
prisons. Differential treatment is also found in physical sur- 
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roundings, recreational lacilities, institutional staff, and 
rehabilitative, and industrial programs. 

In the case of physical surroundings, the diHcrlrnination 
tends to favor women; they have greater privacy, fewer gun 
towers and fences, and more privileges. But women's prisons 
have fewer recreational facilities, fewer vocational and educa- 
tional programs, and fewer and less varied industrial 
programs. 

The Fourteenth Amendment has had little impact on prison 
sex discrimination, and probably will not lead to significant 
reform, it is concluded. The possible effect of legal action is 
not explored, but it is suggested that the Equal Rights 
Amendment should require that the Nation's prisons be 
integrated in order to equalize the treatment of men and 
women. 

View from the Bench 

Interviews with cirminal court judges and prosecuting 
attorneys have indicated that women offenders tend to be 
black, poorly educated, low-income women with several 
children,^' They are most often charged with crimes of shop- 
lifting and other theft, drug use. and crimes of passion (as 
killing a husband or lover). They are usually not the 
organisers or managers of crime. Most are accomplices who 
are involved by a boyfriend or husband. They tend to be drug 
users but rarely pushers. They are not organizers of drug 
traffic, nor are they connected with organized crime. More 
than half the judges said they treat women more leniently and 
gently than they do men, that they more often recommend 
probation, and that their sentencing is lighter. Only a few said 
they were less likely to convict. Almost none thought they 
were seeing more wumen in court than before, or that the 
women were different from before, except that more women 
of all classes were using drugs. Most did not expect to see 
changes in the future, 

Household Employment 

Because household workers are so poorly paid, marginal, 
and untrained, yet in considerable demand, the National Pilot 
Program for Household Employment, a 2-year demonstra- 
tion project, was set up to train workers (almost all of them 
women) and restructure the occupation. The program 
included eight different projects, each set up in a different 
location and using a different strategy to upgrade household 
employment,^' 

Though the projects had no trouble recruiting people, they 
generally had problems retaining them in the program and 
placing them. Of the more than 1,200 women who trained, 
about 800 graduated, Although 70 percent of these were 
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employed at the end of almost 2 years, only about 300 were 
working in household employment. An assessment of the 
program concluded that too few women were trained and 
placed to make any sizable impact, even locally. 

It was found, however, that wages and benefits for 
improved household work can be raised and that properly 
oriented employers will pay for trained workers. Still, the 
wages and benefits were not large enough to attract and hold 
many trainees. Most trainees were middle-aged black women 
with dependent child ren, with an average income of less than 
S3, 000 and an average of 10 years' schooling. Sponsorship of 
the projects was varied and included a university (Kansas 
State University), a YWCA in Chiacgo, a Women's Service 
Club in Boston, four profilmaking agencies, and an organiza- 
tion. 

The private sponsors received the largest funding, but they 
were no more successful than the others, and they were found 
to have the most questionable commitment to workers and to 
the occupation. It was concluded that there is little potential 
for profit in household service that does not exploit workers, 
and that such projects should not operate on a profit basis. 

Most projects thought of upgrading as simply improving 
skills; very little attention was given to career ladders or 
reslructuringof occupations ^perhaps a defensible approach 
because most placements were in private residences, A 
subsequent project tried to set up a career ladder for hotel 
housekeeping workers, but once the funding stopped, the 
hotels would not put their own money into the training* 
despite vigorous promotion by the trade association,--^ 

Several of the projects found they could not meet their, 
placement quotas because of uncooperative State Employ- 
ment Service offices and the level of training allowances 
offered workers, Many women did not accept job offers 
because of the low pay, 

Most projects found that the ability.to relate to women and 
to be flexible were more important qualities in staff members 
than were their formal education and training. The lack of 
child^care facilities was also found to be a problem for women 
with young children, 

An evaluation recommended that at least 4 or 5 weeks be 
allowed to train women for household work — 8 weeks if the 
women are extremely disadvantaged. Other recommenda- 
tions included the establishment of programs at community 
colleges to upgrade the skills and the status of household 
workers, as well as the establishment of interested groups to 
plan and press for legislation to benefit household workers. 

An ideal program, it was concluded, must have at least these 
features: (1) A choice of jobs within the occupation; (2) a 
potential for advancement; and (3) the option of fuller part- 
time employment, 

Two projects (Boston and New York) helped to create com* 
munity support for State legislation to extend coverage of the 
minimum wage law to household workers, The Kansas project 
was able to change the whole climate of opinion in the State 
about homemaker services, and most projects gained 
impressive community support. Chicago developed "The 
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■ : Manual for Employers of Household Workers" which could 
kbe usefully clriculated to employers nationally, it was 
gcbncluded. 

Although, the projeGts failed to reach their ultimate goals, 
"V "all have been a catalyst in the formation of a national move» 
rn^ent. ;They have laid the groundwork for future action/' 
What the project demonstrates, then, is the need for organic 
za^on and legislative action among household (and other 
unskilled) workers. The projects enabled the National 
Committee on Household Employment to organise and 
: continue functioning on behalf of household workers. Its 
achievements included coverage of household workers under 
minimum wage legislation. 

Health Careers 

A project with union collaboration sought to demonstrate 
the feasibility of upgrading nurse's aides to licensed practical 
nurses through a work-study program in the New York 
hospital system.-^ Ninety-one percent of the candidates, 
including many who scored below cutoff points on tests, 
graduated from a 14-month course, passed the State Board 
examinations, and returned to their hospitals as LPN's. The 
project's success reportedly had a significant impact on how 
training programs are organized, providing even greater 
opportunity for nurse's aides to become licensed practical 
nurses, and for LPN's to become registered nurses. 

The New Health Occupations Program of Mobilization for 
Youth in New York City has worked with hospitals and 
medical centers to restructure and improve health services by 
establishing a new career, the social health technician, who is 
trained to deliver a range of health services, S\niy underedu- 
cated, low-income adults enrolled at 14-week intervals in the 
40»week training course; 68 percent completed the program 
suce^sfuUy and accepted jobs related to their training. 

The project learned that nontraditional methods of 
selecting applicants for skilled work requiring initiative and 
judgment are better than traditional ones. It also learned that 
before developing a training program, employers must specify 
the functions of technicians and assure graduates specificjobSj 
salarieSi and promotional opportunities. In connection with 
this project, means of making postsecondary education 
available to new careerists were also explored, 
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Group Supports for 
Biack Girls 

Two projects, one in New York City and one in Memphis, 
aimed at providing role models and group supports for young 
minority girls. 27 The New York project worked with older girls 
who were school dropouts. The Memphis project worked with 
junior high school girls and was aimed at keeping them in 
school. In Memphis, girls were employed 8 hours a week as 
day-care assistants, and met for I hour a week with a group 
• Jeader to discuss their work experiences. The role model 
provided by the group leader has reportedly been effective in 
providing examples and counsel to girls, 

Day-Care Centers 

A day-care center, established and funded by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as a service to its employees and as a 
demonstration that such services can be provided ai 
reasonable cost, has not been evaluated completely.-^ Despite 
a waiting list approximating 50 percent of enrollment, the 
difFiculiies the center has had in staying alloat clearly 
illustrate the pervasive problems involved in setting up, 
achieving consensus or even agreement on. and maintaining 
such centers. 

A program model for day-care servicen in the inner city was 
developed by the Illinois Bureau of Employment Security, 
and it has been adopted in at least one neighborhood. 29 -This 
program is designed to provide a comprehensive child care 
program on a neighborhood basis serving the residents of the 
immediate neighborhood in small groups, utili/,ing neighbor- 
hood facilities, thus avoiding the high costs and long delays 
involved in the renovation or construction of major 
buildings."^" 

The model features small rather than large centers (even 
though costs are higher), a community rather than a private 
model, a staff of human service workers with links to the 
community, a parent education program, continuing 
education, and career opportunities for stuff. 
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7. WIN, WORK, AND WELFARE 



Women participate in virtually all federally sponnored man- 
power programs, m will be seen in chapter S, The Work 
Incentive program, or WIN, k selected for special treatment 
for these reasons; (1) About three in four participants are 
. women; (2) it is one of the largest, fastest growing, and most 
heavily funded manpower programs; and (3) it serves 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), a group of women who have an unusually pressing 
need and desire for jobs. 

As background for a survey of research and evaluation, the 
growth of welfare rolls and the development of the WIN 
program are outlined. The survey then examines the benefits 
of WIN for women, of a noneconomic nature as well as in 
employment training, and supportive services. Next come 
frndinp about how women feel toward work in general as well 
as WIN jobs, and welfare. Finally, alternative approaches to 
reducing welfare dependency are explored. 

The Growth of Welfare 
Programs 

The size of the welfare population grew rapidly during the 
sixties. In I960, the portion of the poverty population 
receiving welfare was 17J percent; by 1970 it was 54J 
percentJ In 1960, 5.2 million people were on welfare; by 1 970, 
the number had risen to 12.5 million. Mn 1 960 spending on Aid 
for Dependent Children (AFDC), the largest of the welfare 
programs, was nearly SI billion, with 803,000 families 
receiving assistance. By 1969, this had risen to S3. 6 billion, 
with 1,876,000 families receiving assistance. 

Households with female heads also increased during the 
sixties. In 1960, 2L7 percent of all black families were headed 
by women. By 1970, the figure had risen to 28.3 percent, The 
change was much smaller for the white population — from 8.7 
percent to 9 J percent. 

About half of all AFDC families are white, Only a third of 
the caseload in 1973 lived in central cities of4000,000 or more. 
There is indication that lower levels of AFDC assistance in the 
South have contributed to the large migration to the non- 
South in the last three decades.^ 

In 1965, the United States spent about SIO billion on 
income transfer programs. To bring up the incomes of all 
families below the poverty line to that levels would have 
required another S 12 billion.^ And if people below the ppverty 
line had withdrawn from the labor force to receive these 
transfers, the sum would have been $37 billion. 



During the sixties, the average payment in AFDC cases rose 
40.8 percent, while the average wage in manufacturing rose 
only 27.8 percent. "This increased work disincentive may 
account for the increase in the proportion of families headed 
by females as well because the largest welfare program* and 
the one in which potential recipients can make themselves 
eligible with the least cost (AFDC) provides assistance" only 
to one-parent families in most States, 1 n other words, ''there is 
a built-in incentive in public assistance for family disintegra- 
lion.''^ 

Moreover, ""estimation results based on data drawn from 
the AFDC program confirm the hypothesis that the level of 
welfare income relative to earnings is a significant deter- 
minant of the proportion of the population receiving welfare 
assistance for both the white and black populations."^ 

Although economic conditions (as measured by unem- 
ployment rates) significantly infiuence AFDC caseloads 
among white females, there is no evidence that they infiuence 
AFDC participation of black females, '"Improvements in 
market demand conditions therefore are not likely to lead to 
reductions in the AFDC recipient rate for the black 
population.^ 

WIN (Work Incentive Program) 

WIN was cEtated by the Congress in 1967 in response to 
rapid increases in AFDC recipients, to provide job training, 
job placement* and supportive services for employable AFDC 
recipients, both male and female, The program's purpose was 
to enable them to increase their earnings and perhaps become 
independent of welfare. 

In 1971 two major policy changes were made in the 
program, which, as amended, became known as W IN 1 1, First, 
participation of all nonexempt women became mandatory 
(participation was mandatory for men in both WIN I and 
WIN II). Second, the new focus of the program was on jobs 
rather than training, 

In WIN I, the preparation * in the Employability 
Development component was rei ly too prolonged. The 
intensive Manpower Services that took its place is staff- 
intensive, deals with participants in groups, putting them 
through 8-hour sessions where they mainly learn job-finding 
skills through role playing, filling out applications, etc. 

Participants are given allowances to help cover the costs of 
participation. Those who take jobs also get income diHrcgards; 
that is, the formula for determining whether they can continue 
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ImoSJAFD^^ the fint $30 of their monthly earnings, 

S|; plus a third of the remainder. Participants also receive 
l^fupportive services, supplied mainly by welfere agencies, 
SilJwhich may include family planning and family counseling, 
Ep^mbdical examinations, remedial medical service, rehabilita- 
^^r-lion; home management, transportation, and child care. 
SK^d When suitable work is available, participants are placed in 
: jobs. When it is not immediately available, or when training is 

needed, they may be assigned to other WIN program 
lf £cbmponents. These include on-the-job training, public service 
S@ employment, work experience, academic and skill training in 
pithe classroDmj and referral to other programs for training. 
Sft WIN U has stressed unsubsidized work first, and, failing that, 
iS^J assignment to either on-the-job training or public service 
,:; employment. 

v • Both registrations and job placements rose sharply under 
^ WIN 11. In fiscal year 1974, over 820,000 new applicants 
J /registered in WIN> Of these, almost 178,000 took unsub- 

sidized jobs and, by the end of the year, had held these jobs at 

least 90 days (see table 7), 



TABLE 7. Types of WIN Jobs, by Sex, 
Fiscal Year 1974 
[Perceniflge distnbuuon] 



Occupation 


Both sexes 


Male 


Fgmale 


All occupations: Number 


177.271 


59.563 


117,70H 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional technical 
and managerial 




3,0 




Clerical and ^le^ 


20J 


7J 


27.4 


Service 


28.3 


16.3 


344 


Farming, fisheriys and 
forestry 




9.2 


. 1.0 


Pfocessing 




6J 


3.8 


Machine trader 




1 L7 


4.1 


Beach work 


I2J 


6.4 


15.0 


Structural work 


hj 


16.8 


1.5 


Misceilaneous 


12J 


22.7 


6.9 


Saurce: The Wyrk fmrnih^ Pfugram, p, M, 



Almost 52,000 of the Jobholders not only held a job for at 
least 90 days, but earned enough to'-deregister,'' that is, to be 
removed from the welfare rolls. Those most likely to 
dereglster were male Caucasians, ages 23 to 39, While women 
were 75 percent of the WIN registrants, they were only 49 
percent of those who .deregistered (see table 8). 



*A re||si€ntJ eppltcsn< fecemei ■ pgrtieipinl only aflef nffan|frntn!i csn be made for any iuppan 
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Data on fmm\ year 1974 for WIN II art df rived from TJ^ Work inffntlvf FfBgram, RJih Anhuai 
Rrpoft tpthf ConfTfAitWiihingtDtii U.S. Departnifhti of Labor and Health, Edueaiinri, and Wflfarf, 
1973). Summary data for fliEal 1971 appear in IN Empluymerit and Tlrainini^ Mfport of ihf FrfMdenu 
tm (WtihiniiDii: U.S. Depirtimnt of Ubur, 1976). 



TABLE 8. WIN Registrants and Participants, by Sex, 
Fiscal Year 1974 

[Percentage distribution] 



Status 


Both ^exys 


Male 


Fcm«^le 


Registered 


100 


25 


75 


Participated' 


100 


28 




Entered unsubsidized job 


100 


31 


69 


Completed Job entry period 
(held job at least 90 days) 


100 


28 


72 


Deregistered (left welfare) 


iOO 


51 


49 



Sour«fi The Work tnc^miw Ftogtem^ p> 30. 



White participants were far more likely to deregister than 
blacks. Whites were 54 percent of WIN registrants but 71 
percent of those who deregistered. Blacks were 42 percent of 
registrants but only 26 percent of those who deregistered. Very 
few comparative data are available on the experiences of black 
and white women in the program. 

The wage rates of men who found jobs were significantly 
higher than those of women, More than twice as many men as 
women received a wage that could significantly afTect their 
welfare status; 72 percent of men and only 34 percent of 
women who took jobs were paid $2,20 or more an hour (see 
table 9). Women worked mainly in low»paying Jobs such as 
clerical, sales, services, benchwork. Because of the low wages 
paid women, special attention is being given in the program of 
employment of women in nontraditional jobs where earnings 
are higher 

TABLE 9. WIN Hourly Wage Rates, by Sex, 
Fiscal Year 1974 





Total 


Sex (Percent) 


Hourly wage rate 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


Female 


All rates: Number 






64,315 


112.956 


Percent 




100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


Under IL60 


im\ 


4,5 


L5 


6,2 


1.60 - 2.19 


UM 1 


47.8 


26,9 


59,7 


2,20 - 2.79 


44.662 


25.2 


m4 


22,2 


2,80 ^ j J9 


21,Si3 


12,1 


20,1 


7.6 


3.40 Sl over 


18,494 


10,4 


21,1 


4,.T 


Average 




$2.40 


$2,79 


S2.1H 



Sou ret; Thf Wurk tfternthr PFngfum, J 2, 



The women's lower wages hamper their efforts to leave 
welfare in another way, because some of them cannot stretch 
their meager earnings to cover child care If they need it. They 
thus continue to be eligible for WIN services, as well as part of 



^ Employmtnt and 7>ahing Repaft u/the Presldeni, I976{^&9hmg\tin. U,H. Depflrimfn! (if Labor, 
1976), p, 117, 
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f^lffiefej^elfare grant^ In fiscal 1974, about 122,000 families, 
jllpiR^ominahtly;^ hpaded by femalei and including some 
§?femployed women, Wire provided child care in their own. 
fehomes, in family day-care homes, or in day-care centers. 
lij^^JJo wptaM^^^ under ap 6 are required to take 

i cpartan the progfam. One of the major reported needs is for 
^;^rt!ttiidat6ry lAcl^ion in the progmm of young mothers, ages 
^5;^;14 to 18, wh6 should get back into school, if care for their 
children were less expensive. 

in any casej WIN 11, even in labor surplus markets, has been 
l^-^able to find jobs for participants. WIN does its own place- 

• nient, but it often deals with the secondary labor market, 
Li^whicli ii not competitive with the primary, so placement is 

• easier.., . ^ 
upgrading of low- wage workers. Low-wage people, it is said, 

; are a bigger problem than the unemployed, but little is known 
about them. Forty percent of WIN participants work some 
i piri of the week, but their earnings provide less than their 
; ne^ds require. Research is also reportedly needed on what 
happens to participants and low-wage workers during rising 
uiiemployment. 

V Definitive research on the impact of WIN on welfare 
dependency is lacking, Statistics for the first 2 years of WIN 1 1, 
however, indicated that, while over L6 million welfare 

■ recipients were newly registered for WIN, only 104,000 of 
these were removed from welfare.^ Nearly 128,000 others had 
become at least partially self-supporting, however, and some 

y of these, as well as the nearly 300,000 who were taking some 
vform of training, may eventually succeed In leaving welfare. 
Contacts are first made by letter of introduction leading to 
an interview. In the interview the services the program 
provides to employers by helping to recruit and screen appli- 
cants are emphasized. Employers are shown that the program 
is aware of employer needs (having been researched prior to 
the interview), and that the program is able to offer individual 

. attention to those needs. Employers are asked to notify the 
prpgram when suitable vacancies occur. 
, MWEP does not adopt a hostile stance with employers, 

: although it often acts as an advocate for qualified referrals. 

- The program has found certain industries less receptive than 
others; least receptive are the banking and oil industries. 
Probably the most successful outreach to business has been 
through referrals by business contacts with whom the 
program has a good relationship, 

Counseling 

In its tutoring and workshop sessions, the program takes 
i .women whose job performance is likely to meet employer re- 
quirements, and helps them to develop the personal qualities 
that employers seekp Preparing and screening applicants 
involves career counseling, resume writing, preparation for 
the job interview, test tutoring, general support and 
encouragement, and followup of referrals, 

In the initial interview, gaining the applicant's trust and 
confidence is stressed. Role playing is often used to acquaint 
applicants with employer Interview practices. Applicants tend 
to be passive in interviews, to respond to questions briefly, and 
rarely to raise questions themselves* The applicant is shown, 



through role playing, how to be more engaging during this 
interview, and how to be assertive without being aggressive* 
Applicants are taught to verbalize their career goals because 
many employers give special attention to this. 

Applicants are also counseled on grooming, dress, and 
interview posture, Once the applicant's trust is gained, she is 
usually receptive to such counseling. 

Counseling also involves participation in seminars with 
employers, where an orientation is provided to occupations 
that are new to the applicants, and where employerH become 
better acquainted with the abilities of minority women. 

Emphasis is placed on personal relations, support, en- 
couragement of applicants, especially those lacking in 
confidence. Confidence levels of applicants, according to 
staff, is very low. "By the time they come to MWEP they have 
been rejected 10 times or so. They are down, exposed to 
teaching, preaching, social work, but nothing works for 
them." The self-concept of Hispanic women suffers it is said, 
because of the traditional role of Hispanic women in their 
culture. 

The program also offers applicants experience with test- 
taking principles. Applicants so trained have performed so 
well on the tests that they have often been suspected of 
cheating in order to raise their scores high. 

Research and Evaluation 

Beneflts of the WIN Program 

While WIN I has been replaced by WIN II, the time lag in 
research and evaluation means that most currently available 
studies of the program concern WIN I. For example, all of the 
WIN research reviewed in the most gomprehensive study of 
the impact of Federal manpower progran on women (com- 
pleted in 1975) was related to the first WIN program.^ Fur- 
thermore, the study found that while WIN had not suffered 
from evaluative neglect, only a few studies contained suitable 
evaluative data on the program's impact on women (9 of the 
35 studies and the "host of supplementary material available 
for review"). Nevertheless, many of the studies are worth 
reviewing; the program has had a ripple effect far beyond its 
direct impact on training and employment. 

Noneconomic Benefits. "WIN's noneconomic impact has 
not been satisfactorily quantified to determine what benefits 
accrued to minorities and v*^omen. Still, there was a fair 
amount of descriptive material available which strongly 
suggested that there were significant noneconomic benefits to 
enrollees in terms of their work aspirations and u.se of sup- 
portive services."^ 

A study of the resocialization process in WIN training 
found that ''WIN trained mothers are modernized, activistic 
and socially mobile," compared with other low-income 
working mothers. >o 

•Chaflii R. Pcffy el aL, tmpaci of Mmpm tr T>ainifiji Ptif^ratm m (fnirtiil ofui nn Sfinnriiin mil 
Women (Phltadilphlfl: Univ^nlly uf Pfnnsylvania, 19?S). ETA CmlJ N I IH. I'H 25NfK)p AH 
'Ibid., p, 396. 

•*Simuel J, KlautniF iUl, Jhf H'nrk lnCfntiw(H*iN} f^Of^fam: Making Athiln t^i tftUfmhtiUy tmlv' 
/5fni/fm (Philadflphia: UniVf nily of Pinniyivama, t97jj, K rA-ORI)- NTiH. Vol ), MB 220:114; iind 
vol. 2. PB 222203, p, xi. 
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**Low-incohie women workers, projected into the job 
market through the uiuai economic mechanisms, tend to 
occupy traditional service occupations. WIN participants 
move from welfare to work through a politically based agency 
— and are more likely to become *politicized,' that is, actively 
oriented to shaping their environment and advancing them- 
selves socially' in the process,''** Furthermore, WIN partici- 
pants aspire to social mobility for themselves and for their 
children, are active and extroverted personalities and are 
oriented positively to the world of work. These indicators of 
modernizingj it was concluded^ are more signinciant than 
purely economic considerations in motivating participants. 

Certainly* not all of the progress in the resocialization of 
women participating in WIN can be attributed to the pfogram 
itself, however. A study of low-income ^liberated women," 
those who felt more in control of their lives and were more 
work oriented, found that education was the most important 
factor in separating out the liberated women from the non- 
liberated. The liberated women were also found to be 
younger; more likely to be Catholic, to have better health, and 
to be working; more satisfied with life; more participant in the 
community. Liberation was not associated with variations in 
income among these low-income womenJ^ 

Noneconomlc benefits of WIN training were also noted: 
"Our respondents were very appreciative of having had this 
opportunity and thought it was a major influence in improv- 
ing many aspects of their lives. Its importance in creating a 
better self-image was particularly cited."*' 

Benents to families from the employment of WIN mothers 
were found to include the following:*^ 

L Working mothers thought their children respected them 
more for working. 

2. The women themselves had more self-esteem, 

3. Women were interested in getting more education and 
training as a result of their WIN experience. 

4. Wonien reported fewer physical illnesses. 

5. Working mothers generally had a more effective home 
life and self-concept than nonworking mothers. 

Working mothers also reported, however, that caring for 
sick children was more difficult when they were working, and 
that their marriages were less satisfying than were those of 
nonworking women. The researchers recommended that 
information or training be offered these working mothers to 
increase their skill in home care and home-related problems, 

Employment. As noted earlier, women in the WIN II 
program have been placed in jobs less frequently than their 
male counterparts and almost invariably at lower wages, This 
was true of WIN 1 as well. 

Thus, the comprehensive review of the impact of man- 
power programs'^ found that, in WIN 1, job placement rates in 
1970 were considerably lower for women ( 1 8 percent) than for 



HQ, M. Smith, Job Psinln^ fof Wrlfiiff Mofhen Thf WIS Program (Niw Mriiniwiek. N J.i 
RytgEn, Tht Stilg Unlviiiity. 1^72), pp. xhxlt. 

■^Harold pEidman and MArgant Fe kirn an, ^fffi gf Wttfart Wumtivs War king on Jheif /-'amitv: 
The Wtlfsft MoiheF (Ithiia. N,y,i Comeil UniVinily. 1^72). ETA-ORLi-NTlS, Fimiims antj 
impUcaiioru, voL h PB 209019; Tabki md Appfndiets, voL 2. PB 209020. 

''A. n, Smilh « al, "WjN, Work, and Wilfarf," SQciai Sefvict Rrview, SEpteml^r 1975. p 8, 

'*H>fBld Pfldman and Mai^Kn! FfldiTan» op, £ji. 
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men (24 percent). There was almost no difference between the 
placement rates of white and black females. 

Furthermore, the review cited considerable evidence that 
the wages of women who found employment after participat- 
ing in the WIN I program rose by a larger percentage than 
those of the men participants,'^ Nevertheless, the wages of 
women were still well below those of the men, and often below 
the poverty level. 

A study of Camden, N J,, WIN mothers found a shift from 
service to industrial labor that represented an upgrading of 
skill levels, as well as wages, and, most significantly, of 
chances for advancement,*' 

Another study found a much higher proportion of women's 
post-WlN jobs than their pre-WIN jobs in the technical and 
managerial occupations, 

On balance, the review concluded, "pre- and post-training 
earnings and employment data indicated that WIN participa- 
tion had a beneficial impact upon enroUees, approximately 40 
percent of whom were black and 60 percent were female. It 
was clear that females benefited from WIN more than males, 
but no such conclusions could be made concerning the dif= 
ferential impact by race.'**^ 

The conclusion that women benefited more than men in 
earnings and employment needs further examination. What 
appear to be superior gains for women become less clearcut 
when it is recalled that a much higher proportion of men who 
registered in the program were able to leave welfare after 
placement. Furthermore, until comparisons can be made for 
men and women of the same age, of their education, and of 
whether and how they found jobs, it is premature to say even 
that the women in WIN got a "fair shake," and much less, that 
they benefited more than men. 

AUribuies of successfui job finders. Older WIN participants 
were found to be more successful in getting jobs than younger 
ones. Education and prior work experience were also related 
to success. In general, attitudes did not affect success.^^ 

Another study found that the most important factors deter- 
mining employment of welfare mothers were race, emigration 
from the South, being a young mother, being a "deserted" 
mother,^', 

Sources of Jobs. Interviews in 16 cities found that the Employ- 
ment Service was a source of comparat ively high-paying jobs 
for women but of comparatively low=paying jobs for men. The 
reverse was true of want ads. Private employment agencies, 
which are not used much by WIN terminees, also offered 
comparatively low-paying jobs for women, Although the Em- 
ployment Service had a relatively good payoff for WIN 
women, both in placement and quality of job, both women 
and men tended to prefer other ways of searching for jobs, 
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^fiijHQwe>^r WIN women get their job^, further attention to 
|||^]h»l5^mingi g^^ male and female pla -nts is 

if^fSblearly heedad — to upgrade women*s placements r nt 
ferj^^theiriquitting be^^ they need a living wage, Altht i 
j|?j;;fia^nned, aridriitryi^^ develop apprenticeship and other 
tP: nontraditional placements for women, other opportunities in 

■ ; the 'primary ilabor market or the public sector may be avaiU 
K^A able^^ currgntly or in the fut 

S5v)^i^ WIN placements have been mainly in the secondary labor 
K market. Relatively high placement rates, even during serious 
; recessions, demonstrate that jobs are available — jobs which 
r : are. an acceptable alternative to unemployment for large 
num of people* however unacceptable they may be to 
; others. At the same time, consideration should be given to 
fvy: participants whose employment needs do not fit available 
, : j experimental approach can sometimes develop 

suitable jobs, as the following illustratioi suggests. 

Adapting Jobs, One project sought to encourage employers to 
J 7 set up flexible schedules of work for welfare mothers.^J The 
K project contacted 124 firms in the San Fernando Valley of 

California. It found that 43 offered flexible schedules, and 34 

V others expressed a willingness to offer them, Firms required 
; : considerable time to rearrange schedules, especially the larger 
- firms whose patterns were fixed over time. 

V 'Most of the firms agreed to placement of welfare mothers in 
established part-time jobs, but most were unwilling to convert 

■ full-time into part-time jobs, One. company, however, 
i reorganized a fulUtime assembly line to accept six women 

from the WIN program on a 5=hour day, 5 days a week, which 
allowed mothers to be with their children after school. This 

^ company regarded the experiment as successful and wanted to 

^ extend it. 

Most employers, especially those seeking low-wage 

V workers, rated the women as reliable, motivated, and highly 
productive. Firms were also interested in satisfying their need 

; t© hire minority workers. In general, the 20 percent tax credit 
r f or employment of welfare clients was a negligible induce= 
^ ment to hiring them. In many cases, employers were ineligible 
i;; for the credit because the women did not stay on the job longer 
j than 6 months. 
. Applieanti for the jobs were not "creamed," Some required 

• preemployment preparotion, and many required pn-the-job 
training. The proyision of such training was not resisted by 

' tmployers, despite the cost involved. It was recommended 
iCthat siich training be a feature of future programs. 
1 l^he researcher also found that many women netded a 
problim-solving support system^ preferably in a group of 8 to 

• 10 women* with professional leaders to help them wou out 
problems arid gain confidence. Such support is especially 
needed in the interval between applying for thejob and start- 
ing work. 



The researcher also found that many women needed a 
problem-solving support system, preferably in a group of 8 to 
10 women, with professional leaders to help them work out 
problems and gain confidence. Such support is especially 
needed in the interval between applying for the job and 
starting work, 

Training and Education. The emphasis on training in WIN 
1 seemed to assure that many women would obtain better jobs 
than they had held before.24 Indeed, data from a study of the 
New York State Workfare program (with requirements 
resembling those of WIN II) **strongly suggcHt that theavaila* 
bility of on-the-job training is the single most important 
correlate of job survival and/or success, particularly with 
female welfare recipients. In the absence of on-the-job 
training, a relatively high wage rate ($2,30 per hour or more) 
was also associated with successful employment outcomes for 
both male and female workers. "^^ 

Women who were placed in jobs spent more time in WIN 
training than did women who were not placed. The same was 
true for men, but l^nn so. Placed females spent 44. 1 weeks in 
the program, and "all females" spent only 32.6 weeks.^^ 

"These data were supported by other evaluations, which led 
most investigators to conclude that females, as a group, were 
more dependent on training in order to obtain jobs than 
males. The reasons given for females' greater dependence on 
training were their welUknown barriers to employment: lack 
of employment experience, sex discimination, and family 
responsibilities.. These barriers were especially great for 
AFDC mothers.''^' 

Women's greater dependence on training was said, in 
another study, to be the main reason why they were less likely 
than men to drop out of WiN.i® Eighty-two percent of 
enrollees believed the education component was "very 
important" to obtaining employment and 82 percent preferred 
that it not be changed or eliminated. 

Other WIN Services 

One evaluator found that projects with better supportive 
services did not demonstrate higher completion rates and 
showed only somewhat higher job placement rates. The 
availability of child care, the most commonly needed service, 
was more likely to determine who got into WIN than who 
completed it.^o ^ifvj mothers were found to prefer informal 
in-home care to closely supervised day-care centers. 
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**Massive and compulsory child care programs will have 
only limited impact on employment and may arouHe hostile 
reactions: Such institutions are not nexible enough for 
employment demands and are perceived to be less adequate 
than homecareby the majority of mothers (and husbands). 

A study of welfare women recommended that WIN 
enrollees should have more options about the care of the pre- 
school children, Day-care centers should adjust their hours 
to the needs of women, make provision for the care of sick 
children, take the mother's preferences about programs into 
account. Family day care, the report notes, needs more 
intellectual stimulation. Training of family care mothers 
should be undertaken, and those people who are voluntarily 
selected for child care should be studied so that they, or others 
like them, can be trained as professionals or paraprofes- 
sionals. 

One evaluator found that medical services were insul- 
ficient,and that thousands of enrollees were unsuited for work 
because of health problems, A study of health and nutrition 
among low-income upstate New York women found that 
illness (headaches, nervausness, tiredness, and obesity) were 
common among nonworking, impoverished women, 

Special Problems of Rural WIN 

Much of what has been said does not apply fully to women 
in the WIN program in rural areas, where there is sparse 
population, lack of transportation, limited industrial develop- 
ment, and absence of facilities for skill training. At the same 
time, one study found that most rural enrollees have little or 
no work history when they enter the program. Women 
enrollees typically have become mothers at an early age and 
have never worked outside the home. Yet they need work 
experience more than males to qualify for available jobs. 

Hence, it is scarcely surprising that women in rural areas 
want job training: they should have more opportunities to 
participate in WIN. it has been suggested they either be trans- 
ported to the cities where programs are available, or be offered 
the program in module form near their homes, assuming 
adequate facilities can be found. 

The rural WIN enrollee is, however, very reluctant to leave 
the home community after completing WIN,^^ Thus, the local 
labor market mainly determines the success of WIN 
graduates, WlN's must effective function, it was found, is to 
select individuals from among its registrants whom local 
employers will accept to fill the few available job or training 
vacancies they have. The key to the rural program's success is 
its ability to select good enrollees. Job development is the 
most critical of the program's acrivities. 
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Rural employers tend to believe strongly that people on 
welfare have poor potential as employees. Males of the over 
500 WIN enrollees followed for a year were more likely to find 
jobs than lemales, (Further, the researchers observed that a 
**very limited number of welfare mothers who want to work 
and who could be placed on jobs'* could llnd jobs if formal 
child care were made available,) Of those enrollees who found 
jo^s, 83 percent of the males, but only 36 percent of the 
females earned S2 or more an hour. 

Another study found that, for rural women, the form a I, job- 
finding agencies were apparently not as successful in finding 
jobs as were the women themselves, who often used the help of 
friends and relatives. It was suggested that these informal 
channels of job search be studied and perhaps incorporated 
into the program. 

Lack of public transportation affects every aspect of rural 
WIN, In fact, it has been said that transportation is the major 
problem of rural WIN participants,^*^ 

The most comprehensive study of rural WIN found 
minimal effect of other WIN components on employment, 
However, the report concluded, the 12-month foilowup was 
too short to evaluate the effect of Adult Basic Education and 
the longer Vocational Training Courses,'^'^ 

Women's Reactions to WIN^ Work, and Welfare 

Researchers consistently have found that attitudes are not a 
significant barrier to the employment of WIN women. 

Contrary to popular opinion, a study of welfare 
dependency in four counties found that "only a relatively 
small proportion of the women had welfare histories com- 
patible with the popular Image of lifelong or even chronically 
long-term welfare dependency, let alone generation-to- 
generation welfare dependency."^' 

Poor health and low educational attainment were critically 
important in accounting for the duration of time spent on 
welfare. Among those with 10 or more years of continuous 
welfare dependency, 50 percent reported that their personal 
health was a problem. 

"The data did not support the argument that longer periods 
of time on public assistance have an adverse effect on the 
attitudes of welfare mothers. In general, the respondents did 
not seem to possess the overwhelmingly debilitated attitudinal 
characteristics often attributed to the welfare poor.'''^^ Only 7 
percent reported completely negative attitudes toward work. 
Only II percent reported no feelings of personal competence. 

Compared with the ex-welfare respondents, huwever, those 
on welfare indicated greater acceptance of government 
income support, reported more unhappincss, and rellected 
more feelings of social powerlessness. 

Another study, covering WIN participants, reached the 
following conclusions: 
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, : Our data lend unquestionable support to the view of the poor as work- 
orientid and upwardly mobile. Our respondenls conHtstintly indicated that 
obtaining job skills and employment were not only very important goals but 
wire vital to their self-esteem. The most valued WIN eJ^perience. according to 
our respondents, was obtaining better pryparation for jobs* and the most 
grueml factor affect Ing the quality of their lives was being employed*'^ 

Most studbs of the poor have found thai they have the same 
desire to work as others, and that they lend to associate work 
with sdf-reipect in the same way others do. The implication of 
this research is that time spent trying to motivate them to work 
is wasted.-*^ Indeed, as one researcher put it after analyzing 
data from 6,000 women in WIN , working at low-wage jobs, or 
on public assistance, the incentive that gets lowMncome people 
to work is experience with work.^^ 

A review of incentives and disincentives to participation in 
three cities (Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland) found that career 
aspirations were the major incentive to participation.^^ In this 
sense, apparently, altitudes were imporlani. Although 86 per- 
cent of respondents said that getting a job through WIN was 
important, 70 percent said that some jobs were unacceptable 
to them, such as low-level service jobs, Enrollees wanted 
skilled jobs with wages that would enable them to live well 
above the welfare standard. 

Their wage expectations were not unreasonable, however, 
the median income expected being slightly over $7,000, 
**Despiie these modest aspirations, we believe that few enroll- 
ees will attain them — if the fmdinp from our terminee 
sample are any indication."^^ New enrollees, mainly in WIN 
11, had lower aspirations. 

As for motives to leave welfare, men most often cited a 
desire for higher earnings and women the desire for independ- 
ence of welfare restrictions. 

Child care was not a major disincentive. Seventy percent of 
families used relatives to care for children. Only 15 perceMl 
using child-care services were dissatisfied with them. Those 
with child-care problems were less likely to find jobs than 
those without them. 

Health also was not a major disincentive. Three in four 
respondents said they were in good health. Transportation 
problems were more often a disincentive than health or child- 
care problems. 

Those who volunteered for WIN had more positive 
responses to the program than those who thought participa- 
tion was mandatory. Those who thought it mandatory were 
more likely to stay in the program, but less likely to have a job 
after participation, 

"The most positive responses were found when staff were 
encouraging and when the training program was satisfying. 
The latter was more important for women than men."^^ 

Most enrollees participated in the program at a financial 
sacrifice, so that payments in the program were not an 
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incentive, *The incentive which affects the enrollce's entrance 
into the program the most is undoubtedly the desire for job 
upgrading, Immediaiely consequent to this is his or her desire 
(with women emphasizing this most strongly) for training " 
especially for a specific career goal.'*^ 

"Major disincentives include the mandatory features of the 
program (for those who perceive it this way), the inadequacy 
of expense payments, and child-care, health, and transporta- 
tion problems for those who have ihese/'5» 



Toward Economic Independence 

Any consideration of WIN, work, and welfare ultimately 
comes full circle to a long-term objective of the 1967 legisla- 
tion that created the WIN program — the rcduclion of welfare 
dependency. Yet, the comprehensive review of the impact of 
manpower programs (cited repeatedly in this section) found 
that '*The evaluative literature rarely addressed itself to the 
question of welfare savings, but what limited evidence exists 
suggested that WIN resulted in little or no reduction in welfare 
dependency.'*^ * Failing such assessment, the question is: What 
does the research say about whether the WIN program has 
achieved its more immediate goals of providing training and 
employment for welfare recipients and the broader issue of 
whether there is a workable employment alternative to 
welfare? 

Training vs. Placament. One researcher made the following 
comparisons between WIN I and WIN II: 

Under WIN 1 the means to achieve this end (economic independence) 
emphasized femedial education, extensive training, and career advancement. 
This relatively radical strategy was replaced by a more conservative strategy 
under WIN II, with a shift in emphasis toward minimal training and early Job 
placement. Our evidence suggests that the more radical strategy did have 
some payofr The participants with whom it was used, largely women in our 
study, did appear to move up the occupational ladder.^- 

The dilemma of programs such as WIN is that training, 
although often valued, tends to delay and obscure a basic 
program goal, job placement. Still, when a program is as 
successful in training^ducation as WIN 1 apparently was, 
with a population that both needs and desires such training, 
these functions and successes should not be neglected. If 
training programs can more effectively educate many adults 
than puWic schools can, perhaps such training is a legitimate 
function of manpower programs, whatever the immediate job 
consequences may be. 

On the other hand, if WIN women need and want jobs more 
than anything else, as many indicate, then a strategy aimed at 
placement (and, as a fallback poiition, subsidi?.ed on-the-job 
training and public service employment) is certainly 
responsive to those expressed desires. Moreover, they are 
aimed toward a viable alternative to the welfare system — 
guaranteed jobs for all employables. 
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Welfare AlternatlvoN and Work Incentives, A cunceptual 
design for an enfiployment uliernaiivg lu vveirarc cxplurud the 
issues, implicaiions, and com o\ a naiional program of 
employment as a welfare aligrnutive.^^ The program as 
designed would guarantee jobs for all employables, and 
provide a neguiive income lax and income mainienance for 
unemployables. h would develop jobs in ihc private sector 
and seek unsubsidi/ed^ as well as public service, Jobs, 

rhe cost of Huch a program was estimated at about S14 
billion a year (in 1973). a sum that would cover the cohis oI 
locating or creating jobs for about 2 million tamily heads not 
currently working, while supplementing the income of 
another K3 million working poor. 

The possibility that ineome translers to the working poor 
would reduce the amount uf work they do has been explored 
in several studies. For example, a study based on National 
Longitudinal Survey data (on 1966 income) concluded that 
mature women (in their thirties and early Ibrties) who were 
potentially eligible lor benefits under the proposed Family 
Assistance Plan are likely to work lewcr hours as their income 
from sources other than work rises. An increase of 10 
percent in the amount of other income available was 
associated with a 2.8 percent deeline in hours worked by black 



women, and a 3,7 percent decline in hours worked by white 
women, iVlureover, the reduction in tamily earnings resulting 
from this decline in worktime would have made the lamilies of 
these women eligible for even more public support. 

rhese findings are important, the study concluded, because 
of the iniereHt of policymakers in the extent to which the time 
spent working responds to changes in public subsidies 
included in welliire and income maintenance schemes. 

Education and health were found to be positively related to 
hours worked, suggesting that investments in human capital 
will pay off for poor women in this age group. 

I he presence of preschool age (but not school age) children 
was found to be a deterrent lo the labor market activity of 
many black and white women, 

A review ol research concerning income maintenance 
proposals CQnlinned the following view: 

. . inconii; transfer programs will induce program beneficiaries io work 
less. Kurthurmorc. on the whole, ihe^ludies confirm the hypnihesis that the 
labor supply of prime-ayed husbands will be affected much less by transfer 
payments than the labor supply of wives, female heads of households and 
older men. But there uie prnbiems with even the best labor supply studies 
which preclude precise estimates of the enects of transfer programs on any 
group. 
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8. THE IMPACT OF MANPOWER. 
PROGRAMS ON WOMEN 



In the I960's, concerns about poverty and labor shortages 
led to the fonnulation of a national manpower policy. The 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDl A) 
authorized the Department of Labor and the Department ot 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop programs to 
improve the job opportunities of the underemployed. The 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 authorized a variety of 
antipoverty programs that sought to break down institu- 
tional barriers to the participation of the poon 

In 1973» both the M DTA and the EOA were replaced by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 
CETA sought to reduce the role of the Federal Government in 
manpower programs. Under CETA the categorical programs 
were replaced by local comprehensive programs. WIN and the 
Job Corps continued to be operated by the Department of 
Labor nationally. 

CETA's impact on women has not yet been assessed fully, 
as discussed at the end of this chapter, but there is some useful 
information about how women fared in programs sponsored 
under MDTA and EOA. The often-cited review of evalua- 
tions of manpower programs found that fewer than 44 of the 
252 studies reviewed provided any data on minorities or 
women.^ Presumably not all of these provided data on 
women. Evaluations of three programs (Operation Main- 
stream, the Concentrated Employment Program, and Public 
Service Careers) contained no information on women or 
minorities. Only I ofthe 42 studies of the Job Corps contained 
data on women or minorities, and only I of the 16 on the 
Public Employment Program (the most heavily funded 
program in 1972). Only 2 of the 43 studies of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps (the most heavily funded program over the 
years 1965 through 1972) contained separate data on 
minorities or women. Thus rather little can be said con- 
clusively about the benefits to women in these programs. 
Clearly, evaluative studies in the future should be required to 
provide data on program benefits to women. 

Participation 

About 9 million people were enrolled in MDTA and EOA 
programs between fiscal years 1965 and 1972, Blacks were 4. 1 
million enrollees (46J percent of the total). Seventy-three 
percent of enrollees were under age 22, and 79 percent had less 
than a full high school education. Women were 3,9 million 
(43.9 percent of the total), as shown in table 10. 



TABLE 10. Women Enrollees in Variuus Programs, 
1965-1972 



Programs 


Number 


Puree lit 


(thoLiNnnds) 


or total 


^11 _ • 




43.9 


Skill training; 






MDTA institutioritii truiniiiy 


530 


44.H 


MDTA on-lhe-job i ruining (OJT) .... 


190 


30.4 


Job davelopmeni: 






Job Opportuniiies in the Business 






Sector (JOBS) 






Publle Scrs'icd Careers and New 






Careers (PSC) 


72 


64,3 


Appreniieeship Outreach 






Program (AOP) 






Public Employment Program (PEP) , , 


K5 


27.9 


Employabiliiy development: 






Opportunities IndustrialUation 






Centers, Inc. (QIC) 


114 


69.9 


Conecntrated Employment Program 






(CEP) = 


199 


42.4 


Work incentive (Wl N) Program 


256 


f>3.i 


Job Corps i i ... . 


6.1 


27.0 


Work experience: 






Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC): 






In school i ^ 


hH40 


42.4 


Out of school 


437 


47.7 


Operation Mainstream (OM) 


23 


25.6 



The enrollment data indicate the following: 

The impact of manpower programs has been most pronounced in those 
programs which have focused on skill training and job development, and U 
has been least significant in those programs which have been confined to pre- 
vocaiional training or work ejcperience = the very programs which have 
served the highest concentration of youth, minorities, and women. . , . It is 
most important to note that minonties and women were disproportionately 
concentrated in programs, which . . . were limited in their emphasis on skill 
training,^ 

Only 18.4 percent of women participated in skill training 
programSj cdmpared with 27,2 percent of men, 

There were no women in the program that was regarded as 
the most successful. "If there is one conclusion that may be 
drawn clearly from the vast evidence examined in this study, it 
is that Apprenticeship Outreach Program has been the single 
most successful manpower program beamed toward 
minorities, as far as short-term economic benefits are 
concerned,"3 



^Ci^rfes Fcffy ct •!., Impa^i of Manpower Teaming Pfof^ramx in atmrsland on Minofiim ami Mbid,, p. 14 L 

W&mwn (PhilidilphMii UfiivirtiQr of penmylvinia, 1975). ETAORD-NTlS ijbid., p. 142= 
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Only om of the programs, Operaiioii Mainsimim, in aimud 
at the emplaymunt problcniH of older workers. Qn!y 25,6 
purccnt of unmllccs in thin progrum were women, despite the 
serious prublemH lacud by mnture women in reuniering the 
||ibnr lore*,*. 

Women, moreover, appear to have been considerably 
underrepresented in the pragramn where per enrollee costs 
were highest and benents. presumably, greatest, that is, 
women were only 27 percent of enrollmeniH in Job Corps, ihe 
program in which per enrollee investments were highest, by 
lar They were only 27.9 percent orenrollmenis in [*KP, where 
inveHtmentH were second highest; and ihey were only 25.6 
percent of enrollees in OM. where investments were third 
highest per enrollee, 

MDIA, the torerunner of current manpower programs, 
enphasi/ed skill training, but it also included classroom 
instruction, remedial training, supportive services, and 
training allowances. A major leature was on-the-gob training 
(OJ 1) by employers, paid lor by public lunds. Despite 
attempts to expaiid Oy\\ which yielded superior benefits for 
trainees, enrollments in OJ 1 never approached those in the 
so-called institutional segment of MD I'A. For women, this 
dillerence was accentuated, because the proportion of women 
m OJF was considerably less than in the institutional 
programs 28,6 percent vs. 41.6 percent I or the 1963-72 
period.^ 



Earnings Gains 



Figures on pre-and positraining earnings indicate the gain 
m earnings was dearly greater, in dollars and cents, for men 
than for women in all MD l A and EOA programs, 

Fn 1964. the gain in institutional MDTA was SI,IH2 for 
women, compared with Si,447 for men. The gain in OJT- 
MDTA was SI. 426 for women and $1,743 for men. Much of 
the gam for women was attributable to the lact that they 
tended to be only partinlly employed before MDTA particU 
patian,^ Before training, the annual earnings of women had 
as-eraged only between S500 and $600, 

Using median hourly wage rates as a measure, it again 
appears th it the absolute gain was greater Ibr men than for 
women, and that posttraining wage rates of men were signify 
icantly higher ihan those of women. A study of the impact of 
all manpower programs in four cities found that although 
women did gain 4 cents more an hour than men. their posh 
trmning waiiv ratv was nevertheless 39 cents an hour less than 
(he male rate/' 

In some programs, the posttraining differences were even 
greater. The posttraining hourly earnings of white women 
were lower ihan male rates by SI. 24 in the 0J1-MD7'A 
program, 41 cents in the institutional MDTA. 73 cents in 
WIN, and 42 cents in CEP, ^ 

Thus, only a percentage measure of hourly wage increases 
for women (pre- and postenrollment)shovvsa better gain than 



lor men, and their postenrollment wage rates were signifi- 
cantly lower in most eases than those of men, In the lew 
comparisons with control groups who took no training, 
women gained more than men in eomparison with the non^ 
trnmees, hut the women**? advantMiic* mnv fittrihntMhu> t,^ 
the (act that the female controls were not as fully employed as 
their male counterparts. 



Assessment of Progress 



In view of these findings, it is regrettable that researchers 
almost unanimously have stressed relative, rather than 
absolute gains, in concluding that there is an "apparent 
advantage to women in terms of gains from training,'*^ FhiM 
interpretation underlies the conclusion of the comprehensive 
review of research and evaluation: 

Ovenill. thuHVajlablcdnta lund toindicutg iluit women huvu hcnenicd mory 
Ihan men . , . rrom the services, provided. . _ In general, women, including 
minnrity women, experiyncud larpr gains than their male counterparts in a 
number or proyrams, and parucularly in tho-^e programs whieh hud the mow 
signirieani overall impact upon partieipunJ earninp.'^ 

Such interpretations not only gloss over the smaller 
absolute gains by women but also deemphasi/e the import of 
other fmdings. Closer attention could be usef ully given to the 
following ways in which women apparently benefited less 
from these programs than men did: 

1 . Overall, participation of women in the programs was sig- 
nificantly less than that of men. Women's participation was, it 
IS true, greater than their participation in the labor force, but 
probably less than need (based on marginality, low wage.s. 
weinire, discrimination) might require. 

2. The participation of women was lowest in the skill 
training programs, where most benefits were to be gained, and 
highest in the work experience programs, where reviewers 
reported there was least to be gained, 

3. Women were underenrolled in the programs where 
per enrollee spending was highest. 

4. Participation of women in the only program for older 
workers (Operation Mainstream) was low, despite the special 
pressing needs of many oider women workers, 

5. Women did not participate in the Apprenticeship 
Outreach Program at all, though it was regarded as the most 
successful of the programs, (Women are now included.) 

6. Indicationsarethatdropouts were higher among women 
than men (with the exception of the WIN program). 

7. Job placement rates for women apparently were lower 
than those for men, whether because of factors associated with 
the programs themselves, or with factors in the labor market, 
or both. 

In gauging the impact of these programs, evaluators can 
hardly claim that the increases in earnings of women who 
completed a program resulted from "program impact," while 
ascnbmg their inierior earnings (relative to male counter- 
parts) to '^market conditions;' The market and the programs 
are, in both cases, interlocked. The purpose of the programs 
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was to improve enrollees' positions In the market; Positions of 
equality for women exist in the market (indeed, the 1-w 
requires them), and if these positions are not located, the 
impact of the programs is diminished. 

Just as placement is a program component, so are recruit- 
ment, selection, program, assignment, education-training 
preparation, supports (in many cascH). and holding power, 
When women are underrecruited, when their dropout rates 
are high, or when ihey are assigned to low-cost-, low-potential 
programs, the programs' impact on women is, in these 
respects, also diminished, 

A First Look at Women 
in CETA 

An early review of the impact of the decentralized Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 found that 

Although CETA replaeed thu earlier mandated categorical programs lo 
encourage greater flexibility, loeal prime sponsor.s arc continuing such 
programs largely unchanged. 

The character of manpower prt>gramH is changmg trom one preoccupied 
with the intractabk employahility prnblems oi the disadvaniayed w tuie 
Increasingly concerned with the immediate cyclical problems or the un- 
employed generally. 

The manpower plafining process is belter integrated with the local ad- 
ministrative and power structure but the formal planning doeumcnts are 
generally not well developed. By repeated modirications, plans are adjusted \o 
mirror experience. Consequently, the planning process tends lo toUow rather 
than lead program development.'*^ 

While the report says virtually nothing about women in 
CETA, it does note that the proportion of female participants 
rose somewhat under CETA, compared with previous cate- 
gorical programs. In the first part of fiscal year 1974, under the 
calegorical programs, women were 42.3 percent of partici- 
pants. Under CETA, by the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1974, 
female participation had risen to 45.6 percent. Women were 
somewhat more likely to participate in the cities (53,2 per- 
cent) than in the counties (50.6 percent) or other government 
sponsoring units. The aggregate figures disguise wide varia- 
tions among individual prime sponsors, ranging from 37 per- 
cent to 57 percrmt female, 

A first order of business for women j udging by this report 
and the dearth of information about women participants, is 
the gathering and analysis of data on CETA's impact on 
women, and its effectiveness in serving their work needs. 

A very brief excursion into the experience of the New York 
City CETA, conducted by this reviewer, suggests, for 
example, the following: 



»87^ Coffipffhfmiw Kffiplirvmfttl and TruminS Aft, Imimi't on Pcnph. Phre^, f'rn^ramy 
(Washington; National Academy of Seieflcss, 1976), pp. \*'\^ 



1, Women were a high proportion of clicntH (47,954 
iemales and 48,395 males in the tjuartur ending Dee, 3 L 1975), 
bu* only 1,7H4 lemales were placed in jobs during that period, 
compared with 2,201 males, 

2, Considerable sex Hcgregution cxiHicd in the city's 200 
projects, perhaps especially in projects sponsored by private 
schools, with males being generally served by technical and 
trade school sponsors and women by business school 
sponsors,' ' 

3, Little attention had been given to the develupment of 
nontradilional occupations for women, although a C(^n= 
rerence was planned for job developers on the changing jobs ol 
women. This was the only apparent evidence of organi:^ed 
interest in the subject, 

4, Nobody on the staff was assigned the spccilic task of re- 
viewing services to women or program impaci on women. 

5, Participation of women at policymaking levels was mini- 
maL compared with their participation in the program. For 
example, only 3 women (out of 38 members) served on the 
New York City Manpower Area Planning Cuimcil (the key 
policy and planning group). One of these svomen represented 
the N,Y, Chamber of Commerce, another the Concerned 
Parents-Family Day Care Career Project, and the third was 
the Commissioner of the N.Y,C, Department of Employ- 
ment, Thus, women were only about I in 13 on the council, 
compared with almost half of the program's pariicipants. 

6, There was an expressed need lor attention to and dis- 
cussions of day-care facilities in neighborhoods and the 
matter of dropping out of high school lor pregnancy. 

7, Guidance literature u^ed to counsel participants was 
found to contain some amount of sex stereotyping (as in the 
Coumelors' Guide to Occupational Education, used by the 
N,Y.C. Board of Education), The full extent of such stereo- 
typing could not be examined, 

8, Target Group Data indicated that there were consid- * 
erably more females than males between the ages of 1 6 and 21 
in New York City in 1970 (380,379 females and 345,567 
males), Among 16 to 21-year-oldB not enrolled in school, 3H 
percent of females were non-\\\%\\ school graduates and 50 cer- 
cenl of males. Of these, 70 percent of the females and 53 per- 
cent of the males were unemployed or not in the labor force, 

Ther^ wer^ 125,038 male-headed families and 111,469 
female-headed families below the poverty level; 7 percent of 
all male-headed families, and 31 percent of lemale-headed 
families were below the poverty level. Of tho.se in poverty, 
female family heads were much less likely than male heads to 
be in the labor force. 



"F.g., Priniing Trade Sehpol I.td., 20 men, no wornen; Apes 1 eehtiical Sthntil. Iftinen.nn«rimcn; 
Annnunccf Training Siudios, 17 men and 3 women; lechnteil Cafwufs ln**tniiiL'. 20 men, ni« Wiiniun: 
PlaM HusincisScheoLSfnen, 31 »ofT«n; Alkn Sehnol fur I'hyjiiciiin Aidv?*. m men. 32\*i>men; l*nm= 
munity Film Wnfkshop. Ri«n, 16 women; Channel 13, 44 men, ITunmcn. j|;nkni Yiij!ih'Spi?;ik\. 5 1 
mtn, 13 wdfrten; Pioneer Marint Sehgul, 67 iticn, 2 women. The Pueftn Ric^in iMMum. iimnnfi nihers. 
alsi.1 ga%e primar>^ iitlentiun hf maie^. 

^^Cffmprehemiw Sfanpm^VF Plan /nf New Ynrk City, ha^a! Yviif /V'J fSi-y. Yiifk; N Y (\ 
Manpower Area Planning Councilj, voL \. 
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9. GOVERNMENT AND WOMEN WORKERS: 
THREE KEY AREAS 



Numerous government operations relate to women and 
work. The three included here — the U,S, Empioyment 
Service, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis.sion, 
and occupational licensing — were selected either because 
they relate significantly to the employment and training of 
women, or because a significant body of Hponsnred research 
relates to them. 



The U*S* Employment Service 
(USES) 



The Federal-State employment system is a vital part of 
employment and training programs. Moreover, sponsored re- 
search has recently turned considerable attention to employ- 
ment services. 

Established in 1933. the Federal-State employment system 
contains 50 autonomous agencies (the State Employment 
Services), a network of over 2,400 offices and 40,000 
employees who register job applicants, offer some counseling 
and testing service, develop jobs, and refer applicants to jobs. 
It is the primary source of referrals to employment and train- 
ing programs and vocational education programs. Unem- 
ployment insurance and employable welfare recipients are re- 
quired to register with the Employment Service, Special 
services are also offered to older workers, youth, the handi- 
capped, the disadvantaged. The Service develops occupa- 
tional and labor market information, maintains a program on 
occupational research which prepares materials such as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, occupational classifica- 
tion systems and techniques, occupational brochures, and 
methodology for job structuring. 

USES and Women 

About 2J million women were referred to jobs by State 
Employment Service offices in fiscal year 1975, and almost I J 
million women were placed in nonagricultural jobs in that 
year, amounting to 40 percent of the total in both casesJ 
About 412,000 women received some job counseling and 
440,000 were tested during the year. The average starting wage 
for women placed by the ES was $2,60 an hour. 

The USES requires reports from its State affiliates on the 
number of women registered, the number placed, and the 
wages paid, It does not record the occupations of placements 



^ Bnphymgni and Training Report uf thi Pffsidini, / 97^ (Washington: U.S, Deplipimcni nf Labnr, 
1976). p, IJ6, 



by sex, so it cannot be determined from US US daiu what kinds 
of jobs women were placed in, relative to men, 

ES staff cannot accept employer orders that violate laws on 
pay, hours of work, race. It cannot accepi orders that 
designate men or women in hiring except as a bona fide job 
requirement, ES staff has been informed that affirmative 
action is ES policy. No method exists, however, for determin- 
ing to what extent affirmative action is applied and to what 
extent referrals are sex neut ruL Records are not kept by sex on 
occupation, employer, or firm of placement, so the data re- 
quired for affirmative action evaluations are lacking. 

ES has reportedly made progress in getting women into the 
apprenticeship trades. State agencies have also been 
instructed to prepare information for clients on licensed day- 
care centers and guides to the selection of child-care facilities. 

To stimulate interest in the special needs of women, the 
USES has asked State affiliates to submit plans for Improving 
service to women applicants. 

In 1973, the Secretary of Labor, after meeting with seven 
national women's organizations, set up n group to make 
recommendations on improving women's .status in the Man- 
power Administration (now the Employment and f raining 
Administration) and in job and training programs. On March 
14, 1974, the first in a series of directives was sent out to all 
State employment agencies on ^'Improving ES Services to 
Women Job Seekers/' The agencies were asked to submit 
materials they had found useful in improving services to 
women, 

Washington Opportunities for Women (WOW), on a Man- 
power Administration grant, has provided volunteers for an 
information and referral service for women at the local ES 
office. Other cities (Atlanta, Richmond. Baltimore, Boston, 
Providence^ and Montpelier) have been funded to do similar 
work in ES offices. Several States have adopted the experi- 
mental techniques on a permanent basis. 

As for ES staff, in states with a strong civil service merit 
system, women have better opportunities for promotion 
within ES than in other States, Women generally have more 
training and experience in supervisory jobs than men who 
work at the same level in USES. In 1975 there were only 5 
women at grade 13; 4 at grade 14, and none at grade 15. 

ES has apparently not done much to promote part-time 
jobs, which would be of special benefit to women and older 
people. It has not been regarded as a high or an appealing 
priority. 

At one time ES had a separate professional placement 
service. In view of the oversupply of professional women in 
the market, it has been suggested that the ES return to the 
former setup. Even professional women apparently find it 
more difficult than men to locate jobs, so they are in greater 
need of a specialized placement service. 
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Although directives on women from USES have had some 
reported impact* there appears to be no followup procedure or 
means of determining to what extent directives are followed, 

ES offices now usually have a special representative for 
veterans and one for minorities. A similar representative for 
women is clearly in orders one who would be acquainted with 
the special needs of women and who would serve as an advo- 
cate in enforcing the law on sex discrimination. 

According to USES staff interviewed, the most significant 
change that has taken place in the Employment Service with 
respect to women has been the revision of the Dicnonary of 
Occupational Titles^ This revision has desexed the titles and 
raised the skill codes in some traditionally female occupa- 
tions. The desexing of titles in particular has, in the opinion of 
staff, had a significant effect on the way people in the ES think 
and what they talk about, it has, in effect, raised the level of 
consciousness of ES staff because the DOT is so basic to their 
work. 

Revisions include changes in over^ 3,000 titles: From 
salesman to sales agent, sales associate, sales representative, 
etc; from foreman to supervisor; from draftsman to drafter; 
from repairman to repairer; patrolman to police officer; 
serviceman to servicer; assemblyman to assembler; seam- 
stress to sewer; bellman to bellhop; airplane stewardess to air- 
plane night attendant. 

Most changes occurred, proportionately, in the service and 
structural work code groups. Fewest were made, in the 
professional/managerial codes, as shown in table 1 1, 



r ABLE 1 1, Title Changes in DOT Code Groups 



Code 
group 


Oc-cupatiunul group 


Number 
' TotuI 


nf titles 
Dese.xed 


Percent ol 
titles desexed 


I 


Prolcshiunai/ 










managgriai 


. , 2.550 


160 


6.3 


2 


Cltirical and ^alcs . . . . 


1,49.^ 


275 


IH.4 


3 


Service ............. 


98H 


265 


26.H 


4 


Farming. nHhery, 
torcHiry, and 










related ........... 


764 


102 


I3J 


5 


Processing .......... 


4.644 


833 


17.9 


6 


Machine trades . . . . . 


3,.169 


535 


IS.H 


7 


Benchwork ......... 


4,579 


469 


10,2 


8 


Structural work . . . . . 


. . 1,621 


41.1 


25.4 


9 


MiseellaneouH 


1,79.^ 


340 


IH.9 



Who Uses USES? 

Users In Middle-Size Cities* A study of job' search, recruit- 
ment, and the USES described labor exchange activities in 
cities of 100,000 to 250,000 population,^' The Employment 
Service, the study found, was consulted by about 25 percent of 
all employers and 28 percent of all Jobfinders in these cities 



''Some of the impttus for the re yision mmt Uam ihe Wisccinsin Wnmen in Apprenticeship prnject. 
discussed in ch. 6. 

' Hft'fuiinw/ti. Juh Sfuniu utulfhe UnimlSiam Kmphmmn! Servti f i PhiUidijiphui: C'amil AsscicU 
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during the last 6 months of 1974, At one time or another, 
about half of all employers and jobfinders had consulted with 
the ES about employment needs. Most recruitment and job 
search, however, were carried on by infonnarmethods such as 
direct application and contact with friends or relatives, 



TABLE 12. Use and Success of Job Search Methods 
in Medium-Size Cities (100,000-200,000 Population), 
July=December 1974 



Search method used 


Percent 
Using 


of jobfinders 
Hired 


Percent of users 
succeeding 


All methods .......... 


100.0' 


1 00.0^ 




Employment Service 


27,6 


5.6 


20.3 


Private agency 


I4J 


5.6 


3H,6 


Employer direct 


H2.I 


29.8 


36.3 


Looked at want udn . , , , , 


62.5 






(Answered ads) 


47.5 


16.6 


34.9 


Labor unions 


6.2 


1.4 


22,5 


Friends/ relatives 


6S.0 


mi 


47,2 


Business associates 


33,1 




9.9 


Community organi^aion . . 


1,6 


0,4 


21,9 


School plaeem ;nf 


10.9 


3.0 


27.5 


Professional journal 


6.4 






(Answered) 


(2.5) 







'Huiii qf hems exceeds !0Q,0 fsreent because masi jobfinders used mnre ihiin cine mdihod. 
■Ineiud^s about 300 respondents who did not iinswu-r the "hott luurid ji»h" qiiyisiion iind uho iirei 
thererore, exluded from ih^ di^triHution by isureM mirthod. 
SdUfCe; Set text footnote J refercnee, p. 72. 



Of formal methods, newspaper ads were used most often 
and placed people most often in jobs, followed by the ES. But 
all formal methods combined (including private agencies^ 
unions, and other agencies) placed only about one-third of 
wo rkers in their jobs, and the ES placed only about I worker 
in 18 (sea table 12), 

The ES was used mainly by large employers. Small and 
marginal employers seldom listed vacancies. Because of their 
size, however, the 25 percent of employers who used the ES 
represented 36 percent of all vacancies. Those who listed with 
the ES were likely to list most of their vacancies with the 
exception of those in professional, technical, and managerial 
occupations, 

Eu.ployers listed a disproportionately small percent of their 
clerical and sales orders with ES, but a disproportionately 
high percent of people with clerical and sales skills used ES in 
their job search. This may reflect an employer desire to avoid 
hiring minority clerical women. 

Only 20 percent of applicants were counseled by ES, 15 
percent were tested, and 6 percent were provided, or referred 
to, other services. This heavy emphasis on placement repre- 
sented a departure from the late 1960's w^hcn the ES 
emphasized employability development. 

People with some high school were placed almost twice as 
often as those with less than a ninth-grade education. This was 
not because of employer response but because ES referred to 
jobs only 15 percent of those without high school, compared 
to 45 percent of those with at least a ninth-grade education, 



Employers were most conciTned about the suitability of 
referrals received from ES. They hired only about one referrnl 
in three. 

The mean hourly wage of women placed on jobs by ES was 
$2.96, and of men, S4T2. For both sexes, these rates were 
slightly higher than those of all employees who found jobs by 
other means. 

It was also noted that overall, 35 percent ol all people and 50 
percent of all women applying to the ES did not obtain jobs 
between the time they applied and the date of the study (an 
average of 7 months). 

Although the report clearly has implications for women job 
seekers, very little specific information on women applicants 
to ES was included, 

ES Competitors in the Job Search, A comprehensive 
review* of jobseeking methods used by American workers in 
1972 showed that, in the country as a whole (vs, the medium- 
sized cities covered in the studyjust discussed), the ES plays an 
even smaller role in jobseeking and jobfinding:^ 

Two out of three jobscukyrs applied directly lo employers withoiit sugges- 
tions or referrals by anyone. I'he next four methods used most frequently, but 
bv mueh smaller propoftions of workers, were: Askinp friends about johN 
where they work: unswefing local newspaper ads; askiny friends ubout jobs at 
places other than where they work; and checking with the State employment 
service. 

Thirty-five percent of the workers obtained jobs through direct appliea- 
lion lo employers, and 12 percent each by asking friends about jobs where 
they wofk and by answering local newspaper ads. About equui proportions (5 
to 6 percent) of the jobseekers obtained their jobs through the State employ- 
ment service and through private employment agencies, 

Ofall persons who applied directly to employers for \vork. about half found 
their job that way about double the percentage for the methods with ihe 
next two highest rates. 

The four methods most commonly used and the methcid by which the 
largest proportion of workers ohiained jobs were the same "or men and lor 
women, and with minor exceptions, for most other chartR .nsticH by which 
jo blinders were gruuped. 

Greater proportions of blacks than whites asked friend?* rind relatives about 
jobs where they worked, took Civil Service tests, checked with State employ- 
ment service, and contacted local assistance organisations. Smaller propor- 
tions applied directly to employers or answered local newspaper ads. methods 
which have relatively high eflectiveness rates. Blacks should be encouraged to 
use these two methods to a greater extent, now that government and industry 
programs arc in force to eliminate discriminatory hiring practices. Continued 
high dependence on friends and relatives for job leads w ill limit the range ol 
job opportunities for blacks, 

Grcaier proportions of blacks than whiles who contacted the Sinie employ- 
ment service and local organi/aiions found jobs through these methods. 
Smaller proportions of blacks than whites w ho applied directly to employers, 
answered local newspaper ads. and checked with private employment 
agencies and school placement ofnces obtained jobs through these metht5ds. 

Bel- ilndingajob. iheaveragejobseekerused four methods. I he number 
lenui : ' rise with the length of scareh and to vary widely by occupation and 
demographic characteristics. Men used more methods than women. Many 
persons who did not find a job within relatively few weeks subsequently tried 
additional methods, which suggests that use of as many methods as^possible 
early in the search could improve the chances ol linding a job. 

Of the 5,4 million jobseekers who were employed just before beginnmg 
their job search, nearly half siarlcd to look lor a new job while still on the old 



one. Of those who did not look while still working. 2 i)ui ol 5 begun tlieir 
search within 1 or 2 days aftyr leaving their old job. Among pcrscHis who 
wailed mofe than 2 days, 2 out of 5 wailed becausu they wantetl to take some 
lime off. It look about as long to find a job for pefsons whii sinned lu look for 
work after leaving their Job as for those who started their seureh while still 
employed. Kgme joblessness could be deereused* if not prevenied. it 
employers uould notily employees well in advance ol a layotf iiiul permit thein 
to take off a few hours a weeki with pay, to look lor unother jiih. 

A majority of Jobhunlers found jobs within 4 weeks, including time spent 
looking while still employed. Relatively fewer men than wonieu Inund jiihs 
Within 4 weeks. Duralion of job search was genernlty ahtuii ihc same regard- 
less of the method by which the job was found, in a given economic climate* 
finding a job quickly depends more on many other laciors. such as wage 
expectations, geographic location, experience and skills, uuiiivuiion. and 
financial resources, than on methods used. 

Jobseekers searched for work comparatively few hours a su^ck and looked 
relatively close to home. About two-thirds of the jobseekers spent fi hours or 
less per week on their job senrch, and nearly ^ out of 4 iraN eled no lariher thau 
25 miles from home to look for work. Intensity or hours ol joh search a week 
apparently had no effect on the duration of the search. 

One out of three Jobseekers turned down un oiler. 1 hree out ol It) who 
declined offers did so because of low pay. and an equal proporiion beciiuse the 
location, hours, or other working conditions were unsaiistaciory. A greater 
proporiion of whites than blacks refused job offers. 

Nearly 45 percent of jobseekers were women. Somewhat 
over one-half of the female jobseekers were married, 1 hiriy- 
seven percent of the men and 15 percent of the women traveled 
more than 25 miles to look for work. Among both men and 
women, much larger proportions of job.seekers who obtained 
jobs as professional workers or as inanagers traveled over l(K) 
miles from home to look for work. Among men. about one- 
third of the professionals and one-fourth ol" the managers 
went over 100 miles to look for work; among women, about IH 
percent of jobseekers in these two occupations traveled that 
distance. One-third of the men and one-half of the women 
found jobs within 5 miles of home. While 66,5 percent of males 
seeking jobs as managers and administrators applied diix-etly 
to employers, only 52.4 percent of their female cnimierparls 
did. 

Want Ads: Unfair Competition. To make the l^S more 
effective in its services to minorities and women, attention 
needs to be given to existing forms of discrimination in 
newspaper want ads, the leading formal source of job place- 
ment. Employers who wish to discriminate may simply avoid 
ES services and fill their openings through sex-designated 
newspaper ads, despite the illegality of that practice." 

Want ads in newspapers in Salt Lake City and San 
Francisco, and in 19 other newspapers, were found to present 
a distorted picture of local job rnarkets because of ad duplica- 
tions. Ads were highly successful in matching applicants to job 
openings for a rather small but important group of cmployei s. 
mainly large firms in selected industries of the two cities. 

Weaknesses in the want ads are: inadequute intoruiniuin iihout \nb uile^ 
advertised, less than scrupulous ciuicern with idciUilyinii and ?*epiiraiiiii? 
advertising for job openinjis troni ads lor other types iU eurniiig oppor- 
tunities, haphai^ard organization of wimi ad ci>hu!in^ nod ad scripi. aiul 
disregard for eslabhshed, legislated public policy as U ivgat ds diNcriniinnii)i y 
advertising practices. ■ 



*Thc survey. eontJueied by ihe Byreyu nf ihc Census aeei^fdmg to spt'tifiealmn^ oi ihi' Murfai! !»l 
Labor Staiisiies .ind ihc M|inpu»«r AtJfflininFmifin (no* ihc ilmplovmtfoi iind I raining AdrntniHlru- 
ijoh). and finanefd hy ihe Manpowir AdminisinHuin, euvered all pefsiins m ihc mimihlv t ufitfnl 
Populalien Survey who, during 1972, had started thejnbiii whiehihev^erf emptnvcd in Umuirfv V4^^ 

UtfhwkiH^ Mrihods Uxrdhy Amerwan UW*4*«. Bulteiin IHSaiWiuhinpiun V S llgpHftmenl 
Uhor, Byreau of Ubof.SiaiUlics, 1975). pp, 2-1. 



'•Sqx dc^ignallnn is pyrmitlcd where Ultife is ii hirUiH IlUc hjsis. Utf t\iirii|i!t", .iHi'iuLifH !!i ,i iinMuii <s 

■John Wahh ei a\.. fh'lp Wunmi: Case Snitife\ i>i Cliisufmi Aih 1 .ikr <, try nUiii|i»u 

Piiblwhihg t'o, 14751. p. 92, KIA'CJRI) - N I IS. I*H ZyiKm. 
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The Htudy found that want ads dlscriminatu against womtn, 
that newHpapers permit umploycrH to maku hux duHigna.tions in 
their ads. Such practicus uru illugal, but newnpapers claimed 
they did not want to take on the role of law enforcer in the caHu 
of sex designations, though all the papers enlbrcud the law 
against race designations. 

In June 1973, the U,S, Supreme Ccniri ruled on the case of 
Pittsburgh Press v, Pittsburgh Commi^Hsion on Human Rela- 
t ions and upheld a Pittsburgh ordinance banning sex designa- 
tions in newspaper want ad headings. The decision placed 
both the help svanted ads and their arrangement in the realm 
of commercial speech and thereby subject to govxTnmeni 
regulation. 

I he Supreme C'uui i ruling uguinsi scx-dtrsijiniHud Wiiiit uU hgudjnp cninc 
libout bccauhe tlw Nutionul Oryuni/aiion ol Wdmcn compiled riinssivc 
evidence of violutiuns and tiuik Icgul action, In Kun rranci^cu, onu woincn'h 
organi/aiion pigkctcd ihc Sail Hraiigisco tl]fonii'al-E-XtinUrwr in protcsl ol 
di?iCriminaior> language in it^ want ad?i. The nicru cNiNtencg ol the t'ivil 
Rights Acl, passed in 1964, did nol unsure i\yA\ law enlbrccniunt agencies 
would h)cm on ending diseriniiiiaiory pruciices,^ 

The report concluded, however, that the only want ad user 
constituency '"demunstrating sustained interest, group 
coherency, articulation, and power are the private employ- 
ment agencies,''*^ Other constituencies, or government 
regulation and enforcement, the report suggested, are needed 
to overcome want ad bias, distortion, and misleading listings. 

The Shifting KS Clientele 

**A fadefl blue shirt collar nestles next to a starched white 
one on a bare table. This eye-catching photograph decorates 
the cover of a glossy brochure designed to persuade Wisconsin 
empioyers that the State's public employment offices, long 
considered strictly a source of blue-collar laborers, can help 
locate more highly skilled white-coilar employees, too,"'" 

Far from using the no-fee services of ES's S600-million-a- 
year placement services to fill higher paying jobs, "most 
companies are busy dodging a slackly enforced. 5-year-old 
Federal regulation"*' designed to force Federal contractors to 
list such openings with the ES. 

The agency says its goal is to increase professional listings, 
which are now only 7 percent of the total. "Yet such goals have 
repeatedly eluded the agency, which was created in 1933 to 
help the unemployed find jobs. It has been trying for 5 years to 
woo employers turned off by its late-1960's stress on helping 
poor and minority workers. In this effort, it has been 
hampered by the fact that most unemployment compensa- 
tion claimants and able-bodied welfare recipients must 
register with USES,"^^ 

A 1971 executive order known as the "mandatory listings" 
rule requires that Federal Government contractors list all 
vacancies paying up to SI 8,000 a year (as of 1976) with the 
ES. "The Labor Department estimates only *between one- 
third and one-half of all employers are complying with the 
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rule; it can't be more specific since it isn't even sure how many 
Federal contractors the rule affects,"'^ 

Why isn't the law obeyed? **For one thing the mandatory 
job=listing rule is easily evaded, Responsibility for enforcing it 
rests with Federal *coniraci compliance' officials preoccupied 
with policing regulations banning employment discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race or sex. Moreover, officials in the 
Employment Service's field offices are reluctant to snap at 
the corporate hands that toss them even a lewjob openings. 

"Also, many employers secretly lear that seeking USES 
referrals will expose them to more pressure to hire females and 
minority groups members,'''^ Security Pacific National Bank 
in Los Angeles, however, reports a "tremendous" increase in 
its job listings with USES since local officials began enforcing 
the mandatory listing rule in 1973. The bank reports it is 
pleased with ES and has hired six entry level managers 
through the service, 

A "Job Service Improvement Program," which Is being 
introduced into 30 State employment offices in 1976, is 
appuuiting "account executives" to personali/e services to 
companies. Employer advisory committees are also being 
created to get ES staff mingling with eunipany persunnel 
officers, 

rhe efforts of ES to serve the disadvantaged, and perhaps 
women also, may actually be declining, despite demands for 
increased service to these groups, 

A report on the impact of CETA found "signs that the 
Employment Ser\'ice may be returning to its role of serving the 
job-ready while CETA serves the disadvantaged, I'his would 
negate the 1 0-year effort to make the Employment Service 
more responsive to the needs of the disadvantaged.'^ 

"A two-tier manpower system may emerge: One for the dis- 
advantaged and another for the better-qualified workers," 
The extent to which the Employment Service effectively serves 
women jobseekers was not di.scussed. 

Conclusions 

The USES has been attempting to improve its service to 
women, who are, of course, but one group of the claimants for 
its services. The review of ES services to women and the 
research on the role and image of the ES in the Job market 
suggest that there is still room for improvement. Additional 
steps that might be taken are: 

1, Legislative examination of the advisability vf requiring 
employers to list job openings with the ES, 

2, Exam ination of the discrepancy between the clerical jobs 
listed by employers and number of clerical applicants to ES, 
with a view to improving ES services to clerical workers. 

3, Including a women's representative on the staff of all 
large ES offices, 

4, FoUowup on directives pertaining to women, 

5, Inclusion of sex breakdown on placement occupations 
and industries. 



"I hid, 
'Mhid. 

"7^ Cnmpfehensiw Emphymfnl ami Trainm^ Ait: Imffgri an Pvaph, Phufs, Pru^nifm 
{Washirigiori; Ndiitifial Agademy tjf Sciences. 1976). 
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6* Review of ES staff hiring and promotion pmcticas, 

7. More work with employers on job development for 
women, 

8. Greater attention to developing rewarding pari-lime 
jobs. 

9. Review of the need for a separate professional place- 
ment service, in view of high unemploymrni among svomen 
professionals. 

The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission (EEOC) 

The EEOC'^ operates under title VII oftheCivil RightB Act 
of 1964, as amended in 1972. Title VII prohibits discrimina- 
tion because of sex, race, color, religion, or national origin, in 
all employment practices, including hiring, firing, layoffs, 
promotion, wages, training, disciplinary action, and other 
terms, privileges, conditions, or benefits or employment. Title 
V]l covers private employers of 15 or more persons, employ- 
ment agencies both public and private, labor unions with 1 5 or 
more members, joint labor-management apprenticeship com- 
mittees, educational institutions both public and private, and 
State and local governments. 

The EEOC enforces title VII except in behalf of Federal , 
employees (handled by the U.S. Civil Service Commission), 
employees of State and local governments (handled by the 
Department of Justice), and employees of Federal contractors 
(handled by the Department of Labor,) 

When the EEOC receives a charge alleging Job discrimina- 
tion, filed by an individual or a group on behalf of an individ- 
ual, it investigates the charge. If the facts indicate discrimina- 
tion, EEOC conciliates and tries to persuade the employer 
voluntarily to stop the discriminatory practice but, it 
conciliation fails, it files suit in Federal court. Individuals 
may, if they choose, initiate their own private suits. 

In 1967, EEOC received 1,880 sex discrimination charges 
from women and 123 from men. By 1974, this had risen to 
15,617 for women and 3,047 for men, representing 37 percent 
of all charges. More than a third of the total charges received 
were resolved by conciliation or litigation. 

In the early days almost all charges of sex discrimination 
came from blue-collar women. Professionals were reluctant to 
file charges out of fear of retaliation or trouble. Since 1972, 
when EEOC received jurisdiction over educational Institu- 
tions, it now gets many white collar cases. Of all charges in 
higher education, 95 percent were sex based and came mainly 
from women. 

Even the Ph.D. requirement for employment in some jobs is 
being challenged; Companies have reanalyzed some jobs for 
engineers and have found that a third or a quarter of the work 
being done by engineers does not require any engineering 
degree at allJ' Less qualified people can be hired to do the 
nonengineering work, and jobs can be opened to women who 
are less likely than men to be trained engineers. In somecases, 

♦ *»IiifonntUon in thii sieiton eoraei almoit excliiiively from diseuiiioni wlih EEOC itaff* 

i^Bfrni^ Stfldler. ef i\m Pfojfct an Siatui of Women. Aaiociaiion of Ameriean Ceilegei, 
Wmshinilon, D.C 
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companies have found they ngedad good saluspuuple rather 
than engineers. 

Considerable attention has been given lo sulggtion 
standards as they apply to minorilicK (iests, job requirements, 
interviews, etc.), but little attention has buun given to the con- 
sequences for women. 

Unintentional systemic discrimination is a matter oi some 
concern and applicability to women/rhis kind of diserimina- 
tion is a consequence of the fact that most of the hiring for 
better quality jobs is done by word of mouth, through "in- 
housc'' social networks, with the result that white males tend 
to be perpetuated in these better jobs. In this respect, the 
Griggs decision of the Supreme Court is very important. In 
that decision, discrimination was defined as "effect," rather 
than ''intent,'' and the burden of proof was put on the 
employer to prove nondiscrimination. 

No analysis is available of the substance of charges received 
by EEOC, but it is reported informally that most of the 
charges received from the private sector in 1974had lodnv/ith 
discriminatory pay and compensation, and the second most 
common charge had to do with terms of employmen*. In 
compensation cases, charges may be filed under both the 
Equal Pay Act and the Civil Rights Act. The Equal Pay Act, 
administered by the Department of Labor, has a large admin- 
istrative stafi; and it can process charges iaster than EEOC, 
despite a large backlog of cases. It is often able to convince 
employers to go along without court action. At EEOC equal 
pay charges go into a very large backlog. EEOC is also 
concerned with fringe benefits as well as hourly pay, and with 
sex segregated departments within firms. EEOC will investi- 
gate complaints alleging such segregation and may call for a 
reassignment of jobs. At Corning Glass, it was found, for 
example, that women and men in certain occupations did 
exactly the same work but only men could work nights and 
night work paid more. 

Lifting restrictions on jobs now has to be based on personal 
ability rather than on sex. EEOC has not found ''protective 
laws" an issue, since in practice most of these laws have been 
used to exclude women from many preferred jobs. 

In its National Programs Division, EEOC tries to speed up 
the settlement of rases in an industry where many complaints 
have been received, By handling them all at once, it tries to 
settle with the industry rather than with individual firms. An 
example is the communications industry, where an EEOC 
case against American Telephone and Telegraph culminated 
in a court decision. In the steel industry, settlement was 
effected by a consent decree. Priorities are based on the 
number of charges received. Five major national corpor- 
ations were on the priorities list in 1975, 

EEOC has issued guidelines on maternity leaves which 
classify childbirth as a physical disability. A case on forced 
maternity leaves was first won by schoolteachers who were re- 
quired to take leave after the fifth month of pregnancy. The 
Supreme Court decided that the teachers could not be forced 
to leave before childbirth. The issue of whether pregnancy 
should be treated as a temporary disability, however, has not 
yet gone to the Supreme Court, The Communications 
Workers of America have challenged the General Electric 
Company to follow the guidelines on disability, and OE has 



challenged the EEOC guidelines in court. 

Treating childbirth as a disability means that women get 
disability insurancu during the period of diHability, however 
long it continues. Estimates of the cost ofsuch insurance range 
from S44 million to S12.8 million (in Wisconsin alone), 
depending on coverage and benefit levelJ^ This might increase 
insurance costs by 9 perceni, a not insignificant sum, 

In 1972 EEOC was given powerH for litigation. Until then, it 
could only investigate and refer cases to the Department of 
Justice for litigation, The Commission is understaffed and the 
backlog of cases is very large. Many groups pursug their own 
cases in court because EEOC is so slow. 

Before EEOC had litigation powers, employers tended not 
to take the guidelines seriously; now, according to staff, they 
are taken much more seriously. Guidelines have often been 
challenged, but they have been consistently upheld in the 
courts. Cases can lake 3 years and back compensation can be 
awarded from 2 yeurs betbre charges were filed. Class action 
suits can cost employers a great deal of money in back pay to 
employees. Employers, iherelbre, are otten interested in 
settling. Change in employer practices is likely to be greatest 
between the lime charges arc filed and the time EEOC investi- 
gates, a process thai may lake several years. 

In reviewing the operations of EEOC, one is struck by the 
scope and significance of its operations, and by the real and 
potential impact of its activiies on the employment of women. 
At the same time, one is struck by the dearth of research, data, 
and analysis relating to its activities, a consequence, no doubt, 
of the general work overload on its staff, 

Clearly efforts should be made to improve the quantity and 
quality of information available, Similar efforts are also 
needed with respect to discriminatory practices of govern- 
ment employers (Federal from the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission and State and local from the Department of Justice) 
and of Federal contractors (from the Department of Labor). 

"rhese matters are obviously fundamental to the solution of 
the problems t)f inequality in the employment of women. Only 
one study'*' among the rich variety of man powder research 
efforts has dealt with the impact of antidiscrimination laws 
per se on the employment of women, This study found that the 
laws had had little or no impact on the aggregate demand lor 
women workers in Oregon by 1970, and that employers by 
1972 had little or no knowledge of the law's. The study is dated 
and limited in scope but it points up the need for more 
researgh on inipaet 4md on a wide variety of other subjects. 

Nor has the vast body of data that is reported to the EEOC 
been much used. Establishments must report their employ- 
ment in each occLipational group (for example, protessional 
and technical workers) by sex and ethnic origin on Form 
EEO- 1 each year if they employ 100 or more persons. Smaller 
subsidiary branch establishments must also report if the entire 
firm employs 100 or more, 1 he major study ol Negro employ- 
ment in the South, referred to at the beginning of chapter 6, 
utilized these data for the seven cities it covered. I hey are a 
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fertile source of inlbrmation for local groups that arc con- 
cerned with employment opportunities for women, 

For example, EEO-1 data for 1972 8 years after enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act — add a new dimension to the 
finding of extensive sex segregation in employment which was 
discussed in chapter 2.'^^ In the 2J95 San Francisco estab- 
lishments which filed the EEO-1 report for 1972, 62 percent of 
all the women employees were in establishments where they 
accounted for at least half the work force, Indeed, 59 of the 
firmsliad a work force that was 90 percent or more lemale. At 
the other extreme, 57 firms employed no women. Similarly, in 
Atlanta, only of the 1,736 reporting establishments could 
get along without any women on the payroll, but 60 percent of 
the women worked in establishments where they were in the 
majority. And the hundreds of establishments in Atlanta's 10 
leading industires employed a total of only 48 Negro women in 
professional and technical jobs, although 1 of every 14 
workers on their payrolls was a Negro woman, But in both 
San Francisco and Atlanta, as well as in Chicago, Houston, 
and Pittsburgh, half or more of the establishments had no 
black women on the payroll. These rigurcs make it clear that 
the employment patterns of the past are only grudgingly 
responsive to present efforts to change them. The data could 
well serve attempts to step up the pace of progress I or women. 

Occupational Licensing 

Licensing is another function of law and government that 
has a significant effect on w'ork and occupations, Unfor- 
tunately, little attention has been given to the effects of licens- 
ing laws and practices on women per se. 

Licensing gives people who qualify for specific, licensed 
occupations the right to practice that occupation and, 
conversely, denies the right to practice of those who do not 
qualify. Frequently, licensing boards are, in effect, controlled 
by the occupational association being licensed. Such control 
enables the association to set entry qualifications and limit 
access to the occupation. Pressures for licensing come from 
the practitioners of occupations, not from the public, The 
sponsoring group usually drafts the needed legislation and has 
it introduced by a friendly legislator. Letter writing and 
pressure campaigns are then mounted to persuade legislators 
to include the occupation under the licensing laws, Contlict of 
interest results when the control of licensing is then put in the 
hands of the group being regulated, 

In 1967 the Manpower Administration funded the Educa- 
tional Testing Service (ETS) to study the leasibiliiy of a 
national inquiry into the impact of licensing on skilled non-^ 
professional W'orkers.-'' ETS found serious problems in the 
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examination procedures and in the gcpgraphic immobiliiy 
licensing imposes on workers, often rusiriciing movement 
even within a single Stale. 

The Manpower Administration then commLsjiiongd two 
followup studies: One by ETS of Helected skilled occupations 
in several Stales and cities; another by Michigan State Uni- 
versity to devise procedures for collecting national data on 
licensed occupations. The report on these two projects wan 
largely a result of the ETS study. 

The growth of licensing, the study found, has been "a hap- 
hazard, uncoordinated, and chaotic process/*^" l/iccnHing 
and certification are often confused. Licensing gives a legal 
right, conferred by some agency of government, to an indi- 
vidual to practice an occupation. Certification or registra- 
tion rarely provides a legal right. In the two basic patterns ol 
certification (nongovernmental means of granting recog- 
nition), (1) the professional association handles certification 
(as with dietitians and occupational therapists)! or (2) an 
ostensibly independent agency is created by one or more pro- 
fessional groups. An example of such an agency is the Board 
of Registry of Medical Technologists which is under the 
control of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists who 
hire the technologists. 

Licensing often has profound, unanticipated conse- 
quences, as in education, where the curriculum that prepares 
people for licensing is inevitably controlled by licensing 
standards, which are in some cases ridiculously outmoded. 
Educational credentials are frequently a requirement for 
licensing. Courts may decide, however, that demonstrated 
competence on the job may be substituted for formal training. 
Both educational requirements and tests used by licensing 
boards have come under question. Often neither actually 
reflects what is required in the performance of an occupation, 
but are imposed by boards in order to limit the number of 
people in the occupation, upgrade the status and rewards of 
the occupation, and control the types of people who enter 
(especially minorities and women), 

EEOC guidelines state that "the use of any test w^iich 
adversely affects hiring, promotion, transfen or any other 
employment or membership opportunity of classes pro- 
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tectud by title VII constitutes discriminatiun unless (a) the 
lest has been validated and evidences a high degree of utility 
as hereinafter described and (b) the person giving or acting 
upon the results of the particular test can dcmonHlrufu that 
alternative suitable hiring, transier, or prtunotiun proce- 
dures are available for his use/' Instances of higher reiection 
rates of women than of men would indicate pussible dis- 
crimination, A differential rejection rate based un a test 
*'must be relevant to performance on the jobs in question/' 
Moreover, in the Duke Power Compariy ease, the Li.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that educational tjuulincations anti 
tests as a condition for promolion to higher lc\el jobs dis= 
criminated against blacks and was iliereforc illcgaL The 
Court decided the tests must be job-related and properly 
used. "History is filled sviih examples ol men iuid wuinun 
who rendered highly effective performanec withtuu the usual 
badges of accomplishment in terms oi cerlificates. diplomas, 
or degrees," And again, the Court said, "Diplomus and tests 
are useful servants, but Congress has miindaied the ennuuon- 
sense proposition that they are not to bcciune niasiers o\ 
reality," 

In anoiher important court decision, the li.S, Districi 
Court Ibr the Southern District of New \ovk lound thai the 
examinations used by the Board of lixaminers in New York 
City had the "de facto effeei of diseriminating signilieanily 
and substantially against Negro and Puerto Rican a|)pli- 
cants/' White candidates who took the exani received 
passing grades at almost one and a hall times the rale ol the 
other group, and on at least one imporuuu administratise 
exam, they passed at twice the rate of the cuher group. 

The study concludes thai there is an urgent need Inr more 
inlbrmation about all aspects of licensing, as well as ti need io 
disseminate information about licensing requiremenis 
workers, counselors, and curriculum speciulisis. 

The need is also apparent for an examinniion ot theelleets 
of licensing practices on women, and the exteiu to whieh re= 
quirements (educational credentials, testing, inter\iews, etc.) 
handicHp women in qualilying for licenses. It also needs to be 
determined how many women sit on lieensing hoards, and 
what the licensing status of "women*s occupations'' is. I he 
same inquiry should be made into ecrtilication procetlures. 
Dissemination of intbrmation in svumen and the eoimselors 
of women on these practices will also help svomen gain access 
to these licensed and certified occupations, which are oltefi 
desirable and rewarding. 
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10. OUTLOOK FOR PROGRESS 



The Office of Research and Development of the Employ- 
mam and Training Administration has produced much 
useful infonnation concerning women workers. Some of the 
findings have already served to improve women*s situation, 
but other courses of action, outlined later in this chapter, 
remain to be pursued. Review of this great mass of informa- 
tion also suggests new R^D approaches of a procedural as 
well as a substantive nature. These are discussed below. 
Because R&D must look to the future as well as examine the 
past, concluding comments arc on the social and economic 
trends and issues that can profoundly affect the future ol 
women, as well as the entire society. 

Research and Development 
Agenda 

A Clear Focus on Women's Problems 

Although manpower research and development projects 
have yielded a large body of information about women, 
various studies (including the comprehensive review of 
program impact summarized in chapters 7 and 8) have found 
that data on women are frequently lacking or incomplete in 
cfitical projects^ even when women were among the subjects 
itudied/ln projects from which women subjects were absent, 
possible applications of the findings to women frequently 
have been neglected. Such projects include inquiries into basic 
amployer practices, such as job analysis, hi ring standards Job 
qualifications* assessment, upgrading, and job training. Nor 
have inquiri^, such as they are, into government practices — 
licensing, apprenticeship, employment services, vocational 
education, career education and guidance, staffing of public 
agencies especially at policy levels — devoted much attention 
to the efTectB on women. In view of these shortcomings, it 
seems advisable to require, or at least request, that all 
sponsored research and development include separate data on 
women when female subjects are present or, when no women 
are includedj that an exploration be made of the applications 
or mplications of the findings for women. 

In the 1973 edition of Manpower Research and Develop- 
ment Projecis,^ for example, projects relating directly or 
indirectly to women were rather numerous in some classes of 
inquiry but less so in others. Among "Programs for the Use 
and Development of Manpower," those dealing with women- 
related subjects were about 40 of the 203 listed, including the 
25 projects dealing with welfare recipients. About 25 of the 
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almost 200 doctoral dissurtations dealt directly or Indiructly 
with women, as did about 19 of the 44 Special l arget Gruups 
projectH (including in the count all those on wcll'are recipients 
and low-income wurkcrH). 

In three other highly significant areas of inquiry. projectH 
related specifically or exclusively to women were only 4ol the 
74 Manpower Program Planning and Administration 
projects. 5 of the 74 projects on the Labor Market (3 of them 
on worker attitudes) - and 2 of the 38 Manpower. Hco- 
nomic, and Social Policies studies. 

In iaciliiaie the retrieval of information on women, 
projects should be indexed to indicate not only those that ( I ) 
deal specifically with women but also those that (2) deal with 
other subjects but contain information on women, This would 
also make it easier to determine in which areas research on 
women tends to be concentrated and in which areas a 
deficiency of research may exist. 

Clearly, more attention should be paid at policy and plan- 
ning levels to the applications of R&D to women. 

The ieasibiUty and desirabiiily of setting up an institutional 
•manpower research center on women should be explored. 
Such a center might assemble information, determine need, 
conduct research on women workers, and encourage other re- 
searchers to include women subjects in their studies, I he 
center would endeavor to supplement and stimulate the 
research of others, rather than replace it. 

Short of establishing such a center, a ciearinghouse or infor- 
mation retrieval center, operated either by the Department of 
Labor or an outside contractor, should be considered, A cen- 
ter of this kind would be expected to deal with a full range of 
research on women workers, including vocationaL career, 
training, education, and guidance subjects, as well as tradi- 
tional labor market topics. It would assemble research from a 
variety of sources, including the Departments of Labor (Em- 
ployment and Training Administration, Women's Bureau, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics), and Health, Education, and 
Weiftire, National Institute of Education, the EEOC, the 
Department of Commerce, and other sources. It would seek to 
establish women's advisory committees within all govern- 
ment agencies, as well as organimtions outside government. 

Observations and conclusions about specific projects, 
which appear in the main body of this research, will not be 
summarized here. The following, therefore, are only a few 
general observations and rccommendationH, 

New Research and Development 

Labor Market Studies, Becaiise changes in the aggregate 
demand for labor are largely responsible for the historic 
changes in the labor market status of women, more specific re- 
search should be directed at the impact on women of 
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economic cycles and changes in aggregate demand, especially 
■■ as reflected in unemployment rates.^ The political implica- 
tions for women of their dependency on market demand 
should also be explored. If women are as dependent as history 
suggests they are on the macroeconomic factors that create 
aggregate demand, then the political energies of women 
j^houid he focused more on full employment legislation and 
economic planning designed to sustain high levels of demand. 

Women also have a stake in directing demand into neces- 
sary public services where employment opportunities for 
women are likely to be greatest and where they are likely to 
benefit as consumers as well as workers, 

Further inquiries are needed into the effect of the rising 
employment of women on the sharply declining labor force 
participation of men, especially those age 50 and over. To 
what extent does the entry of women into the market permit 
males to drop out, and to what extent does it tend to push 
them out? 

There is striking need for more research and development 
on the labor practices of individual employers and firms. 
Although data on individual firms are submitted to EEOC, 
the names of these firms are not available to researchers or the 
general public. Certainly data on the practices of specific 
private employers should be as much a part of the public 
record as are data on government employers. The availability 
of suchyata would greatly facilitate the task of identifying and 
eliminating discriminatory practices. 

Ideally, interested groups of women workers would be 
encouraged to use such data to examine equal opportunities 
within the firms where they work. Lacking such data, they 
might be encouraged to conduct their own studies of employer 
practices with respect to the hiring, job assignment, compen- 
sation, benefits, training, and upgrading of women. Support 
for such efforts and for research on the process and impact of 
seli-stuHy groups organized by women employees of specific 
firms would be a wholly appropriate function of government 
research and development. 

Studies of firms, employers, and industries, even when 
names are not disclosed, can contribute to our general under- 
standing of ^ex discrimination, A study conducted by 
Jerolyn R\ Lyle for EEOC found, for example, that in 10 
companies, at least a third of managers perceived women as 
less decisive than men, less aggressive, less committed to a 
career, less likely Co use independent judgment, less 
interested in seeking responsibility, and less competitive,^ 
Almost a third thought that workers resented or dislike 
having female supervisors. Almost half thought that women 
had higher turnover rates and absentee rales than men. 

Such studies offer concrete, tangible evidence of employer 
attitudes that may affect their labor practices, and they point 
to the need for further research (within these specific 
companies) either to confirm or confront these attitudes and 
practices. 
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The study of grading, upgrading, and other employer 
practices with three firms, reviewed in chapter 2, also 
proyides vital, tangible information on practices affecting the 
job status of women. Such studies should be directed 
especially at employers in high-wage industries, where the 
greatest opportunities for women presumably exist. 

Antidiscrimination Agency Data. Although EEOC and 
other agencies charged with enforcement of antidiscrimina- 
tion laws deal with matters of direct and vital concern to 
women workers and have access to much of the basic data on 
employer practices, a very limited research capability is 
apparently present in these agencies. It would appear, there- 
fore, that greater effort should be made by researchers 
outside these agencies to focus on V\ operations, impact, 
and needs of antidiscrimination laws and enforcement 
agencies. 

The Earnings Gap and Beneflts. Efforts to determine the 
residual gap in the earnings of men and women, which may 
be attributable to discrimination, are often unintentionally 
misleading. Although this residual may be attributable to 
certain forms of employer discrimination, other sources of 
discrimination also make large contributions to the total 
earnings gap. A variety of social institutions, including job 
training and preparation institutions, discriminate against 
women by perpetuating role stereotypes that have vocational 
consequences. School, church, family, and the mass media 
are among those who discriminate. When the total range of 
discriminatory practices is considered, discrimination may 
account for virtually all of the earnings gap. Employer dis- 
crimination is a particularly important part of the total, 
however, because many of the other forms of discrimination 
are merely consequent to employer discrimination. When, 
during times of national emergency and full employment, 
employers have placed women in highly untraditional jobs, 
other institutions usually made swift adaptations to the 
changing employment roles of women. Employer practices, 
therefore, undoubtedly remain the single most significant 
source of sex role stereotypes and discrimination. 

The employer view that women are less committed, able, 
or productive workers than men needs careful examination. 
Ironically, much of the earnings gap may be more 
attributable to a superior, rather than an inferior, work 
commitment and performance by women. For example, 
Henry Ford instituted the S5 day to reduce quit rates among 
men and reduce drinking and moral inproprieties which 
interfered with work and with what Mr. Ford regarded as a 
proper code of conduct, ''Only family men deemed worthy 
would be admitted to the "profit sharing'' of the S5 day. 
Women, who had been averaging 52.07 a day, were not 
included in the 55 day. When Ford was asked why, he replied 
that he thought they would get married. In fact, 
women . . . were not likely to drink and fail to show up for 
work. They did not jump from job to job. So there was no 
reason to include them."^ Ford's 10 percent a week turnover 
was reduced to 3 percent by instituting the $5 day for men. 
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i§ffi?^pOiS^ of what employers and some 

|Svresearchefs claim is in fact true, that women's earnings suffer 
Kbegause lhey remain committed, Mteady, able workers, even 
IC,- when wage and promotional incentives are low. Males are in 
better bargaining position than females because their labor 
in shorter supply (at least when measured by unemploy- 
JlSjjnient rates). Moreover, they apparently press their bar- 
^vgaining position much harder than females do. If employers 
wish to retain males, and keep their productivity relatively 
high, they may need to pay them higher wages. The same 
#>may not apply to women workers. The problem, then. Is not 
pi; that women are less committed workers than men, but that 
Siilhey may be too committed and undemanding, and there- 
if -fore less able to increase their compensation. 

The benefits gap between male and female workers (and 

- nonworkers) has been the subject of relatively little inquiry, 
at least compared with the attention given the earnings gap. 

:A These benefits are income substitutes and, as such, deserve 
5- ' the same attention as direct payments of wages and salaries. 
J Inquiries should include attention to unequal benefits 
(pensions, etc.) within specific firms, as well as the total gap 
K between benefits received by males and females in the 
; economy, 

^ Notes on Occupations and Classes, Policy positiom. What 
^ is apparent in the research on women and work is that a 

priority need exists to place women in high policy and 
^ V m^^ positions, in more than token numbers, as a 

means of more directly influencing institutional policy on 

women* More research is needed on the specific barriers to 

the employment of women at these levels — barriers such as 
iuhintentional systemic discrimination (hiring through 

"contacts"), "old boy" networks and subcultures, formal job 

requirements, travel and time demands. 
The position of the single, unmarried woman also needs 

examination. Women at professional and managerial levels 
; are much less likely^han their male counterparts to be 

married. If a rather large proportion of the eligibles for high 

pplicy posts are single women, special barriers may exist to 
: their upward mobility, such as the attitudes of others and 
Wnetworks-of associates-which are often different from those 
|f:'6f married men and women. Such networks may help or they 

- may hinder their rise. In any case, because contacts are so 
ft vital at policy levels, more information about the work and 
0; social networks of both single and married women should be 
'acquired* 

; Women at high policy levels are perhaps especially needed 
in those organizations and public agencies concerned with 
vocational education, licensing, apprenticeship, manpower, 
V career guidance, job placement, personnel operations, and. 
graduate and professional education (especially at the 
doctoral level). 

Working class. A good deal of research attention has been 
devoted to professional/ academic women, who are at the top 
of the job status pyramid, and to the poor and welfare 
recipients, who are at the bottom of that pyramid. There has 
been a dearth of research on women who fall between these 
two groups, and who can appropriately be called working- 
class. These women work at ordinary blue- and white-collar 
jobs, and they may be either stable or marginal workers, but 



they are not usually poor or on welfare. Though this group 
makes up the vast majority of women workers, only rarely 
have they been the subjects of research and development 
efforts* Among all "invisible" women, they are perhaps the 
least visible, Yet their attitudes and their work have serious 
implications for both the labor market and the women's 
movement. 

Homemakers, Because homemaking is an occupation 
much like any other, and homemakers obviously contribute 
to national production directly and through their husbands, 
children, and communities in which they function, it would 
seem appropriate (1) to consider their contribution in 
calculations of the gross national product and other 
measures of national productivity; and (2) to consider them 
part of the labor force in allocating public resources to labor. 

The CETA Program. Without carrying out a second, and 
very different study, of the female experience in CETA (see 
chapter 8), this reviewer cannot draw conclusions about 
CETA^research and development needs. 

What is strikingly apparent, however, is that (1) data on 
women in CETA need to be collected and analyzed; 
(2) women staff or participants within individual prime 
sponsors and projects need to form core groups for purposes 
of data gathering, outreach, and advocacy; (3) these core 
groups should operate also at the national policy level, 
helping to shape and stimulate research, development, and 
projects suited to women*s needs; (4) to stimulate such 
activity, local core groups might review the contents of this 
document, and others, to extract the data and analysis most 
appropriate to individual cases; (5) consideration should also 
be given by such core groups to the possible uses of outreach 
to homemakers, community women, and consumer groups, 
especially through leaders of community organizations, 

"Knowledge and Policy in Manpower," A report on the 
Manpower Research and Development Program of the 
Department of Labor, Knowledge and Policy in Manpower, 
recommends actions with respect to program content that 
have implications for women's studies.^ These include the 
following: 

1. Opportunities to build upon current knowledge 
Longiiudinal labor force research. This reviewer's experi- 
ence with the National Longitudinal Survey data tapes 
suggests that ways should be found to improve the utiliza- 
tion of the data tapes by researchers outside the Center for 
Human Resource Research at Ohio State University, which 
makes the tapes available, Conferences and meetings with 
NLF staff, together with other users (and potential users) 
might help to identify the many problems these users may 
experience in handling the tapes. Other consultation services 
should also be extended to users. Such services and 
consultations have fallen far short of need. 

Noneconomists should also be encouraged to make greater 
use of the data. Their questions and communication style 
will probably be different from those now in common use, 
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and the difference might enrich the uses of the data. 
' Concerned w (as individuals or groups) should also be 
Invblved in formulating questions that researchers, using the 
data, might examine. Researchers and technicians, often 
remote from women workers and the dialogues about 
women's issues, can benefit from the policy guidance of those 
closer to the scene. Often the researchers' questions provide 
no usable information, and even when information is usable, 
the style of communication (verbal, as well as numeric) may 
obscure its usefulness. 

Empirical and theoretical studies oj labor markeis, "These 
studies should address: (a) the impact of institutional policies 
and practices, especially those within firms, on occupational 
mobility, discrimination in hiring, promotion, layoff, and the 
effective utilization of manpower resources and (b) labor 
market operations, with more intensive application of the 
methods of social science disciplines other than economics.^ 

The implications for women's studies are clear: inquiries 
ought to be made into institutional sex discrimination. 

Stiurws of the labor market problems of the disad- 
yantagfd. Such studies would address cultural factors, 
attitudes, aspirations, and beliefs of women with respect to 
work. 

2. Opportunities for new knowledge related to continuing 
issues 

The demand side of manpower problems. Such studies 
would address, for example, the effect of changing 
technology on the employment of women. 

The effects of collective bargaining and labor agreements 
on manpower utilization. Studies might measure the 
influence of unionization on the pay and conditions of 
women workers. 

The interrelationships between manpower policy and 
other social and economic policies. These studies would 
include inquiries into such subjects as the effects of aggregate 
demand, tax law, social legislation, and other policies on the 
economic status of women. 

3, Opportunities for knowledge on developing issues 
The implications of continued high levels of injlation for 

manpower development and utilization and for the effec- 
Aivmess of various Jabor policies. ^ ^ 

The impact of the unemployment insurance system on 
levels of unemployment. 

Illegal immigration and its impact on labor markets. 

The behavior of political units under CETA. 

The impacts of various Department of Labor regulatory 
activities on manpower development and utilization (as 
Federal contract compliance, equal pay, and age nondis- 
crimination laws). 

ne impacts of increased labor force participation by 
women. **The most significant impacts to be explored Involve 
manpower utilization within firms, employment discrimina- 
tion policies and enforcement, and family incomes."' 

The Communications Gap. Although the development of 
specialiEed language in the social sciences may be inevitable, 
too often the result is mere obscurantist jargon, both numeric 
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and verbal. This lack of clarity is found in research on 
women and work, as in other academic research, and it acts 
as an important barrier to communication and problem 
solving, 

if social science research is to contribute to our common 
understanding of social issues, far greater public demands 
must be made on the intelligibility of academic communica» 
tions. Clarity, simplicity, example, explanation — the basic 
elements of style — are requirements that publications 
subsidized by public funds should be expected to meet. The 
Federal Government, in its wisdom and practical concerns, 
might perform a useful service to the academic community 
and its audience by requiring comprehensible com- 
munications from, social scientists. 

The communications gap might also be narrowed by 
encouraging research that connects more directly with the 
realities and practical needs of programs and field opera- 
tions. In this way, the communicators may be more closely 
attuned to the vocabulary and concerns of their readers. 

As for publications distribution, the required forms of 
government publications might be questioned, and the 
imposed limits and restrictions that tend to make publica- 
tions less attractive, less readable, and less physically man- 
ageable (weight and size). 

Lefs Do Something! 

CHILD CARE 

It appears from the research (1) that inadequate child-care 
arrangements may make it difficult or impossible for many 
women to work and (2) that most women prefer noninstitu- 
tional care for their children. Women's preference for having 
their children cared for by their own or neighboring families, 
rather than in institutions, suggests that public support for 
child care should enable women to choose home rather than 
institutional care if they prefer. Providing such options might 
help not only to deinstitutionalize child rearing but also to 
expand job opportunilies for women of all classes and _ 
income levels in their own homes and neighborhoods. 

Education/TFaining 

A formidable barrier dividing the traditional occupations 
of women and men in our society is technology. Ours is a 
technological society that men alone have created, 
dominated by the assembly lines, auto and aerospace 
vehicles, skyscrapers, electronic devices, etc, To cut people 
off from technological knowledge as women have been cut 
off, is to virtually deprive them of participation in the 
development of the technological society, except as 
bystanders and button-pushers. Yet throughout their general 
education, the only vocational skill or knowledge most 
women receive, which is part of that technology, is in the 
operation of typewriters, sewing machines, and cars. Even 
then* their knowledge of how such machinery operates, on 
what principles, Is extremely limited, 



&|^iBe^use, women commonly pursue technological subjects 
SSinvsbme other .societies, we can assume that the aptitude, 
Ijjjiiiter^st, and need are perhaps equally present in American 
pwOiHien and greateri in any case, than is generally recognized. 
||frKi need is not only for vocationally oriented skills and 
Jj': -knowiedge, but for understanding that will alter the almost 
§Stptal dependency of women on the men who develop and 
repair the technological devices that shape our lives. Such 
§i;^fcnowledge should not be specialized and purely vocational, 
y but on the contrary, should be as much a part of the common 

• learning of females as are the liberal arts, 

Jfc; Some recognitior should also be given to the fact that 
- much technical knowledge is acquired at home, by fathers 
^^'^who may teach their sons, but rarely their daughters, the use 

V of common tools and technology. Thus, females usually 
■M come to "shop" and other technical programH in public 

schools with significantly less preparation lor them, 

■ i Attention also needs to be directed to the role of mathema- 

tics as a *'criti(^l filter/' one that often prevents women from . 
entering technical, scientific, and various occupations where 

^; math is prerequisite. Females are less likely than males to go 
; beyond the required math courses in school, and they are 
more likely to suffer math anxieties that limit their job 
options. Programs to reduce these anxieties may be useful, as 

1 well as programs for making math instruction more compre- 
hensible and much more closely related to the spccitic tasks 
performed in occupations requiring math. Furthermore, job 

v analyses of technical and scientific occupations might 
indicate the extent to which the varieties of math are actually 

: used on the job, and might thereby make some of these 
' Occupations more accessible to women. 
; The scope of this review has not included an examination 

■ of career and vocational education. Although these subjects, 
are intimately related to the work opportunities available to 
women, they fall within the jurisdiction of the U.S. Office of 
Education rather than the Department of Labor, and deserve 

: a far more comprehensive treatment than could be provided 
here. 

It might be noted, however, that women are now half of 
. enrollees in vocational education schools, but they are 
--conflned largely to programs leading to nonmarketable skills 
or "women's work/* Half of females in vocational education 
are in home economics, and another 25 percent are in office 
(practices. 

!- Also worth noting is the fact that, of 400 area vocational 
i :*school directorships, 93 percent are held by men, and, as of 
; early 1976, there were still 17 single sex public vocational 

schools in the country. 
4 The home economics taught in vocational schools tends to 
: address the domestic roles of women exclusively, neglecting 

• r^eJln the community, politics, consumer activities, learn- 

V ing, and organizations. 

Employment 

The outreach approach to * recruitment-training-place- 
ment has proved successful with minority males in appren- 
ticeship and skilled trades programs and with minority 
fsmales in technical-professional occupations. The approach 
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should be equally applicable to other Jobs and to those white 
women who are also . unable to find suitable employment. 
Relative small programs that are active in job development 
and that are tailored to the needs of both employers and 
women would presumably be as effective with white women 
as with minorities. 

Group supports have been effective with black women 
who need jobs, just as they have been with people who face 
other shared problems such as obesity, emotional dis- 
turbances, alcoholism, addiction, etc. Jobfinding clubs, 
based on group supports, have also had successes.^ 
Psychologist N, H. Azrin, for example, set up a jobfinding 
club in Carbondale, 111., and recruited 120 people who had 
been jobless an average of 6 months. Half joined the club and 
half received no special help. Club members had special 
counseling on preparing resumes, checking want ads, 
tracking down openings and dealing with discouragement. 
They . met often to discuss experiences. With 2 months, 90 
percent of club members had jobs, twice the rate of the 
control group. Club members received 33 percent higher pay 
than the controls. The project was extended to jobless mental 
patients, former alcoholics, and retarded and handicapped 
people. Placement took longer, but 90 percent reportedly 
found work. 

Since many women (as well as many males, and younger^ 
and older workers) need or prefer part-time work, and since 
recession emphasizes the need for shared work, major goals 
of job development might be: (I) the creation of more part=^ 
time jobs, especially in the primary fabor market; (2) the 
upgrading of part-time work to benefit levels commensurate 
with fulNime work. 

Also, because women prefer and are more likely to take 
jobs close to home, the possibilities of locating more jobs in 
residential neighborhoods, and especiaily in community, 
health, and education services, should be explored fully. 

Organizing 

Perhaps the most unexpectedly neglected subject relating 
to women and work is "organizing," and two of its specific 
forms, "unionizing" and "politicizing." Federal legi.slation has 
sponsored^ or facilitated, organizing efforts among the dis- 
advantaged in antipoverty and community programs, so it is 
equally appropriate that sponsored research explore the rela- 
tionship between women*s job status and organizing efforts 
aimed at their special needs. 

About 12 percent of women workers were unionized in 
1972, compared with about a third of men workers.^ Since 
unionization has had a major impact on the benefits and 
rights claimed by men workers, iP would follow that 
unionization of women might yield similar benefits. 

Not everyone can be trained and placed in the most 
desirable jobs. There are too few of these jobs to go around. 
What remains for those who cannot move up is to change 
and upgrade the jobs on which they work. Unionization has 
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Nen an important vehicle for upgrading jobN and the 

: benefits offered workers. 

More information is needed on the ways in which ihe 
politicizing of women and organized efforts to raise levels of 
consciousness have influenced their work and their lives. 

. Social benefits and employment benefits are usually 
allocated in response to organized pressure groups. The Civil 
Rights Act and its antidiscrimination coverage are them- 
selves evidence of such responses. Indeed, few benefits, 
public or private* flow to any group without the exercise of 
organized influence^ and the general rule is applicable in the 
case of larger political demands (such as high levels of 
aggregate demand) as well as more specific benefits targets 
(such as the provision of public day-care centers). 

'^MinpDwer'^ and Relattd Tarminology 

The dominance of males in the labor force historically has 
tended to masculinize the vocabulary of occupations and 
work. As noted in chapter 9, the Employment Service has 
made an important stride in neutralizing work terminology 
by revising the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Another 
important step has been made in changing the title of the 
"Manpower Administration" to the "Employment and 
Training Administration." Despite this change, references to 
"manpower" are still commonplace and may remain so 
despite efforts to diminish its use. The term "employment 
and training'' cannot always and easily be substituted for the 
word "'manpower," Indeed, no single-word synonym exists 
which can be substituted for the various uses of the word, 
Consideration should be given, therefore, to devising a 
suitable synonym, "Laborpower" is one possibilitys but there 
are others. Whatever the case, continuing efforts should be 
made to strike the word "manpower" from the vocabulary of 
employment and training because of its significance as a 
generic label for work and the labor force.'" 

The Uncertain Future 



Employment trends do not tell much about the labor 
market prospects of women, Indeed, the social currents that 
produce these trends are complex and unpredictable enough 
to baffie even the most expert forecasters. At best, they can 
say only that // current trends- continue, they will affect 
women in specified ways. They cannot say that the trends 
will continue, for they cannot foresee the possible inter- 
ference of war, revolution, energy crises, new technologies, 
new values, and natural disasters. 

Current trends in technology continue to open jobs to 
women by substituting machine? for muscle. Blue-collar jobs 
have become more accessible, although women's participa- 
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tion in the skilled trades is still minimah Technology has also 
— most notably with office machines — opened jobs to 
women in white-collar occupations. Future technologies will 
open new Jobs and close old ones, but it is hard to foresee 
which jobs will be affected, since technology may strike as 
capriciously as lightning. Though women will be, in a sense, 
again "struck" by technology, no strong trends are yet 
apparent that they will have much greater access than in the 
past to the mysteries of technology, finance, organization 
management, private and public policy. 
Trends that may open atypical jobs to women include: 

( 1 ) An wersuppLy of highly educated women who, in a better 
market, would enter teaching, but who may be compelled to 
seek work in managerial and other atypical occupations; 

(2) a growing interest among blue-coilar women in the 
skilled trades; and (3) greater participation of women in 
politics, law, and the legal means of opening restricted 
occupations. 

The development of a service society over the past decades 
has also brought many women into the labor market, but the 
future of many service occupations is uncertain, Insofar as 
such occupations depend, probably more than others, on 
affluence and growth, their future strength is highly 
speculative. 

One of the major occupations of women, teaching, is, 
paradoxically, at the mercy of declining birth rates. The 
fewer children women have, the fewer jobs will be available 
in teaching and other occupations that service the young. 

Vet the decline of husband=wife families as a propon m of 
all households, from 71 percent to 67 percent in the 5 years 
beginning in 1969, suggests that women may become increas- 
ingly available for careers.* ' One in three adults is now single* 
widowed, or divorced. Other figures also indicate upward 
trends in the labor force participation of women. In 
husband-wife families, the number of working wives 
increased 205 percent and working husbands 27 percent 
between 1947 and 1975. In 194R, 26 percent of working 
wives with school children worked, and in 1974, 51.2 percent 
worked. 

Women's prospects obviously will depend heavily on the 
"Strength of aggregate demand and on their organized ability 
to reduce sex stereotyping in the home, school, and 
workplace. In a strong labor market, women would also be 
much more inclined to unionize, thereby upgrading their jobs 
and forming needed links with a politically and economically 
potent sector of the market, 

Even if future trends could be predicted reliably, the most 
critical issues would remain unsettled. The.se have to do not 
with what will be but with what should be, These issues 
cannot be ignored, though they go far beyond the intentions 
here. Equity for women has been discussed within the 
existing system, its market and its institutions. The system 
itself has not been assessed, 

While more and better jobs are sought for women, over the 
long run questions must also be raised about the extent to 
which the jobs most people have are obsolete and/ or 
undesirable, and the extent to which the hours people work 
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should" be reduced rather than increased. To what extent are 
-.many products needed or wanied? Of those that are, to what 
txtcnt can they be produced by new technology rather than 
■I human labor? To what extent can and should individuals 
perform most services for themselves — perhaps better than 
others can do for them? To what extent is the voluminous 
paperwork generated by office workers and profysHionalH 
expendable and disposable? To what extent can administra- 
tors and managers be replaced by varioun forms of self- 
government? 

Should society allow the expert knowledge and skill of the 
professions and crafts, for example, to be increasingly 
hoarded ancj monopolized, as is now the case? Because most 
of this knowledge is produced from public subsidies, should 
It not be entirely in the public domain, with accesH to it not 
only allowed but encouraged? Are formal schools and 
teaching to a large extent obsolete, given the pervasiveness of 
written, visual, auditory, and experiential sources cif 
knowledge? 

Does society want, and can it afford, to reduce greatly the 
number of hours people work, especially in jobn that otter 
fewest intrinsic rewards and lead to the greatest work dis- 
satisfaction? Is it possible and desirable to make a more 
equitable division of the labor people are asked to perform, 
as well as a more equitable distribution of national income 
and wealth? What social policies would lead to ampler and 
cheaper housing, food, and otlier living necessities? 

To what extent can new technology and capital intensive 
industry relieve us of unwanted labor? Commoner claims 
that the profit motive has led to capital- and energy-inten- 
sive technology, thus wasting energy and creating shortages 
of capital and surpluses of labor Although the products 
and byproducts of the profit motive may often be 
undesirable, can these not be reshaped by public policy, 
while retaining the advantages of technological substitutes 
for human labor? 

What does and what should society value? How can 
human experience be made more joyful, meaningful, secure? 
In what ways is work only a component part of svhat one 
might call a life force, which encompasses all ol human 
activity, and to what extent is this life force nourished, or 
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weakened, by the excesses of competitiveness, authority, 
materialism, stratification, and the work ethic that may be 
found in the marketplace? How can rewarding and trusting 
relationships among people be encouraged and enriched, 
especially among those of diverse social backgrounds? How 
can opportunities Ibr artistic and self-expressinn be made 
more widely available to people? 

How can an untamed market's devastating irnpacl on cities 
and communities be tempered by planned growth and the 
stimulation of community caring? What about the com- 
munity force, the volunteer force, the learning force? Must 
they always be eclipsed in national priorities by the demands 
of the labor force? How can society move away from 
arbitrary authority and toward self-government in all aspects 
of social life? 

These and other questions, although they may seem wholly 
extraneous here, must inevitably be dealt with in considering 
the future of the labor market. They arc perhaps especially 
relevant to the subject since women have played such a 
central role in the community — in determining human 
values, in dealing with individuals as whole people rather 
than as segments of work-home-schooL and in vitalizing the 
society's liie force. 

These are long-range concerns and are meant to supple- 
ment, and certainly not distract from, the pressing and legiti- 
mate concerns about equity for women in the existing systern 
and its labor market. ^ 

The consequences of a commitment to low growth, con- 
servation, and the principle that "small is beaulitul" can 
work grievous hardships on women, minorities, the 
unemployed, and others if this conservationist recvaluaiion 
of work is not balanced by a significant redistribution of 
national income employment, and resources. 

Whatever the future may bring; it should be a matter of 
some comfort and pride to women that their general posi- 
tion in the labor market has tended over recent decades to 
improve rather than worsen. Most importantly, women have 
increased their options, their opportunilici^ for independence 
and autonomy, and their ability and right to perform tasks 
previously forbidden them. The democratic ideology, 
economic growth, and the law have become increasingly- - 
supportive of their new roles and opportunities, even though 
the earnings gap between males and females has widened 
somewhat and even though women are still victimi/ed by 
stereotypes. 
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iWHere to Get More Information 



Fdf'rhore information on this and other programs of resoareh Hnd dt*%'iOopmont funded by tht* 
pliployment and Training Administration, contact the Employment and Training Administra^ 
fidh. U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, TVC. 20213, or any of the Regional Administrators 
for Employment and Training whose addreHsen are listed below. 
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